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THE WARDS OF THE STATE. 




/ 



On September 30. 1914, there were 9,570 inmates in the charitable, 
penal, and correctional institutions in the State of Missouri. The 
largest class of these were the insane whioh totalled 4,692 or 49 per cent. 

Seoond in number were the criminal class whioh included the in- 
mates in the Penitentiary. There were 2,550 of this class or about 26 
per cent. 

The third class included the juvenile dependents and delin- 
quents. There were 712 of these boys and girls whioh Is 7.4 per cent. 

The fourth group in point of size was the soldier wards, 577 
old soldiers, about 6 per cent. 

The feebleminded was the fifth group. It numbered 486 or 5. 1 per 
cent of total. 

The deaf was the sixth group, 295. 3. 1 per cent. 

The Sanatorium was the seventh group, 143. 1.5 per cent. 

The smallest group was the. School for the Blind, 115. 1.2 per 
cent. 
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SHOWING SOME NEEDS 




Explanation : 

Counties in black attempt to furnish employment for prisoners in Jail. 
Counties in white do not attempt to furnish employment for prisoners in Jail. 



PART I. 

GENERAL REPORT OF THE BOARD. 
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GENERAL REPORT. 



Since the last report was made, four members of the Board 
as then constituted have retired and their places filled by new 
appointees. There has been a change in the secretaryship, 
Mr. Cross, the former secretary, having resigned to take up 
similar work with the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. Members who resigned or whose terms expired 
were Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, Columbia, Rabbi Louis 
Bernstein, St. Joseph, # Mr. John H. Holmes, St. Louis, Mr. 
P. E. Williams, Tipton, Missouri. New members are Mrs. James 
Watson, Dearborn, Mr. James F. Conran, St. Louis, Mr. Fred- 
erick W. Niedermeyer, Columbia, and Mr. James N. Crutcher, 
Kansas City. 

A brief review of the work of the various institutions and 
organizations subject to our supervision is submitted with 
certain recommendations for future development. 

The amount and character of work done by the various 
institutions is set forth in the statistical tables and in the reports 
of the institutions themselves. In this brief review the work 
of the various institutions is referred to in a general way except 
in so far as it is necessary to set forth the details in explanation 
of definite recommendations. The subject is considered as 
usual in six heads, each of which has been given special con- 
sideration. They are considered in the following order: General 
report of the Board, State Institutions, Local Public Institu- 
tions, Dependent Children, Private Charities, and Appendix. 

For the purpose of giving a better understanding of the 
function of this Board, a summary of statutory provisions con- 
cerning its work is herewith presented. Attention is called 
to the fact that powers of the Board thus outlined compare 
favorably with those given to similar Boards in the most pro- 
gressive states. 

(17) 
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STATUTORY PROVISIONS OF BOARD. 

1. The Board investigates the whole system of public 
charities and the correctional institutions of the State. Ex- 
amines into the condition and management thereof, especially 
prisons, jails, infirmaries, public hospitals and asylums. 

2. Collects information regarding county and State in- 
stitutions and prescribes forms of reports and registration to 
secure accuracy, uniformity and completeness in statistics. 

3. Investigates the management of any penal, reformatory 
or charitable institution of the State, having authority to send 
for persons and papers and administer oaths and affirmations, 
and makes report of such investigation to the Governor. 

4. Appoints a secretary. 

5. Prepares and prints a biennial report, also quarterly 
bulletins and other literature. 

6. Collects statistics concerning outdoor relief. 

7. Supervises all orphans' homes and associations sup- 
ported in whole or in part by public funds. 

8. Places in family homes children who are public wards. 

9. Visits children placed in family homes. 

10. Appoints state agents under the dependent children's 
law. 

11. Consents to adoption of dependent and neglected 
children. 

12. Approves bond and prescribes rules for organizations 
desiring to bring into the State dependent children from other 
states. 

13. Co-operates with boards of county charities and 
corrections, boards of children's guardians, and the juvenile 
courts. 

14. Co-operates with management of poor asylums under 
the poor asylum administration law. 

15. Receives reports from juvenile court probation officers. 

16. Reports to the judge of the circuit court and to the 
Governor when jails are found in bad condition. . 

17. Receives monthly reports from the thirteen penal, 
charitable, and reformatory institutions in the State and tabulates 
statistics from these. 

18. Supervises organization oi eowxv\>j \>o^?te> c& Nv£\Vot*. 
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19. Has about 200 slides showing scenes from the different 
state and county institutions and provides for a series of lectures 
to be given free at various meetings in the State. 

20. Encourages the establishment of charity organizations 
in all towns in the State with population of 5,000 or over. 

21. Formulates rules for government of county jails and 
almshouses. 

22. Examines plans and specifications of buildings or 
improvements amounting to $500 in state and county penal, 
charitable and reformatory institutions. 

23. Outlines uniform plan of' bookkeeping for county 
infirmaries and state institutions. 

24. Decides questions pertaining to pauper settlement 
between different counties of the state and between this and 
other states. 

25. Requires annual reports from all public officials grant- 
ing as much as $10.00 in outdoor relief during the year. 

26. Arranges and conducts semi-annual meetings for 
officers of the State eleemosynary institutions. 

THE WORK OF THE STATE BOARD. 

The State Board of Charities was established in 1897. Since 
this time it has made annual surveys of the entire field of chari- 
table and correctional work in the State. From year to year 
data thus collected has been preserved with similar records 
from other states until now the Board's library is prob- 
ably the most valuable collection of the kind in the State. Four 
years after the Board was established, the State Conference 
of Charities and Correction came into existence. Under the 
patronage of the Board and largely under its direction, this 
organization has grown until its membership and influence 
extend to all parts of the State. 

Officers' Meetings. During the past year, the Board has 
arranged for meetings of officers of state institutions and of 
infirmary officials. Perhaps no single agency has given such 
great impetus to the progress in the various branches of chari- 
table and penal work as have these and similar conventions. 
They not only afford opportunities for the different officers to 
come together for discussions of the various problems incident 
to the management of their institutions, but they also provide 
opportunities for more effective OTg&nXwAiow. 

Publications. Publicity work *x>A V\tft &\*\.^^^^ 
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regular and special bulletins are among the chief activities 
of the Board. In the last few months, the Board has prepared 
and published four bulletins including this report. They have 
dealt particularly with the county jails, almshouses, and pro- 
ceedings of Officers' Conferences. Copies of each issue have 
been widely circulated throughout the State. Special studies 
have been made of outdoor relief, penal systems in other 
states, and the mental and physical condition of boys and 
girls in the Training School and Industrial School, respectively. 
Because of inadequate funds, publication of these has not 
been possible. 

County Boards of Visitors. The Board has done a great 
deal in the establishment of county or local boards of visitors. 
There have been numerous opportunities offered to co-operate 
with these organizations in the effort to improve local charitable 
and penal institutions. In most cases, the Board has responded 
promptly but in a few instances this was impossible because of 
the Board's limited resources. It is hoped that in a short time 
each local community will have a special official whose work in 
the field of social service will be similar to that now performed I 
by the County Superintendent and the County Farm Adviser | 
in their respective fields. These officers might well be members 
of the County Boards of Visitors and their work should be under 
the general direction of the State Board of Charities much as it 
now is, except that better organization should be effected. 

Outdoor Relief. The Board collects statistics concerning 
public outdoor* relief . Since this work was undertaken by the 
Board, charity in the form of temporary or outdoor relief has 
been reduced from two hundred thousand dollars annually 
to about one hundred thousand. Moreover, counties that were 
without local institutions heretofore, have been led to see that 
with careful management, expenditures can be reduced for poor 
relief and at the same time local institutions be maintained, 
for less than was formerly required for outdoor relief with- 
out the institutions. In the last two years over twenty thousand 
reports have been received from the different county clerks 
and other public officials dispensing public funds for relieving 
the poor. Many counties which but a year or two ago kept 
practically no record of money given from the county poor 
fund now have systematic records showing not only the different 
amounts given but also to whom aid was granted and what cir- 
cumstances or conditions made aid necessary. 
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Visits Beyond the State. Since one of the chief duties of 
the Board is to supervise county and state institutions, it is 
necessary for its members to visit other states occasionally to 
keep in touch with improvements and the most modern and 
progressive methods of administration. Such visits are usually 
made while en route to and from the National Conferences. 
During the last bi-ennium, the Secretary of the Board attended 
both meetings of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, and two members of the Board attended the Con- 
ference which met at Memphis in 1914. The Secretary was also 
present at the Prison Congress which recently met at St. 
Paul. It is believed that this policy should be continued. Such 
meetings enable members of the Board to familiarize themselves 
with progress in other states, both by furnishing opportunity of 
coming in contact with prominent social workers and by visiting 
the most successful institutions. The Secretary visited ten 
State institutions on his return from the Prison Congress. 

Criticism of Plans. According to the recommendations of 
this Board, a law was enacted March 1913 providing that no 
legal contract may be let for buildings or improvements of any 
public charitable or correctional institutions costing $500.00 
or more without first submitting to this Board for approval plans 
and specifications. Under provision of this act, the Board has 
examined plans of buildings at four state institutions and four 
county almshouses. In each case, suggestions and criticisms 
have been filed with the proper officers after visiting the in- 
stitution and carefully examining plans. New buildings for 
which plans were approved are almshouses in Chariton, Clay, 
Jasper and Morgan Counties, two cottages at the Colony for 
Feebleminded, dining room and kitchen at Hospital No. 3, 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Hospital No. 4, Industrial School 
for Colored Girls at Tipton. Heretofore, the Board has been 
fortunate in securing the assistance of a first class architect 
who made no charges for his services. But this 'will be im- 
possible in the future. This phase of the Board's work involves 
unusual responsibility and should be amply provided for by the 
State. 

Exhibits. The State Board followed its usual custom of 
having an exhibit at the State Fair. The exhibit consists of 
about one hundred attractively arranged photographs of views 
of different State institutions. In addvUow to \.V&*& VfeM» w*. 
various articles made by inmatos oi Wvfc $\5tewaX. \m5oN»Snss«^n 
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also tables of statistics, posters, bulletins, report forms, litera- 
ture, etc. Unusual interest was manifested. During the seven 
days of the Fair a large number of people saw in a more concrete 
way than ever before what an enormous problem Missouri is 
trying to solve in her penal, reformatory and eleemosynary in- 
stitutions. A number gave their names to the secretary to be 
placed on the mailing list for free literature. Others asked 
questions ranging from how to keep a boy in school to the 
method of establishing a charity organization or conducting a 
tuberculosis campaign. Perhaps the most important result of 
the exhibit is the opportunity afforded for showing the various 
activities of the inmates of the different institutions. People 
are rapidly learning that the function of the State institutions 
is not merely custodial. When it is generally understood how 
nearly self-supporting the different defectives may become, it 
will be less difficult to secure more scientific and economic 
methods of treatment and administration. 

Mental Tests. One of the most important of the Board's 
recent achievements has been to secure a mental and physical 
test of practically all boys and girls in the Training School and 
the Industrial Home. Not only has important data been se- 
cured concerning the mental and physical condition of the 
inmates, but quite important has been the opportunity given 
during the several days' stay at each school for studying the 
various phases of the institution. A more complete statement 
of the work at the Industrial Home appears in another part of 
this report. 

Inspection of County Institutions. During the biennium, 
most of the county institutions have been visited by the secre- 
tary or members of the Board. Frequent visits have been made 
to institutions that are most accessible. Unfortunately those 
most in need of close supervision and assistance have been more 
or less neglected because of the need of necessary funds. The 
importance of keeping in touch with the whole system of charities 
and corrections cannot be realized by those who have had no 
experience with local institutions. There is no question but that 
one full time inspector is needed and even then for several 
years supervision will be inadequate. There are 113 county 
jails and 97 almshouses in the state besides perhaps a thousand 
lock-ups. Many of the almshouses are from three to five and 
several ten miles in the country. To rasped tta tas&tation&t to 
get acquainted with the sheriff, deputy ^eT^,^^^^^^^^^^- 
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tendent, members of the court, and the county clerk, to say 
nothing of interviews with local editors, the organization of 
county boards of visitors, requires usually more time than the 
inspector can afford to give. In addition to the above duties, 
the Board should be in a position to make inquiries concerning 
the administration of outdoor relief, to consider cases of pauper 
settlement that must frequently be investigated. Many of 
these involve visits to the country. State institutions are in- 
terested in parole cases or family histories of inmates. All of 
this must be attended to at present by the inspector but the 
work is only half accomplished with the first inspection, which 
if not repeated in a short time, much of the good accomplished 
is lost. 

Pauper Settlement. The last Legislature enacted a law giv- 
ing this Board the authority to decide cases of pauper settlement 
between counties in this state and between this and other 
states. Sufficient time has not elapsed for determining its 
effectiveness. Of the ten cases considered, six have been dis- 
posed of and four are pending further investigation. This is 
a field that has scarcely been touched thus far and one badly 
in need of development. Other states are doing very effective 
work along this line and in some instances appropriate more 
for this department alone than our state does for the entire 
work of the Board of Charities and Corrections. In 1901 the 
District of Columbia reported sixteen non-residents and in 
1913 the number increased to 92. New York reported and 
returned to other states 1753 non-residents in 1912. Estimating 
the average life of the institution inmate to be five years and allow- 
ing $200 for annual per capita cost, including maintenance, admin- 
istration, interest, and depreciation of plant, it can be seen how 
important it is for the State to see that non-residents be re- 
moved from its institutions when possible. Minnesota employs 
a deportation agent whose chief duty consists in investigating 
and deciding cases of pauper settlement. Last year they de- 
ported 143 aliens and non-residents at a saving to the State 
of much more than the cost of maintaining the department. 
Pennsylvania deported 43 aliens in 1912. Massachusetts in 
1913 turned back to the state treasury $1090 received from the 
United States alone under the provision of the settlement law, 
refunding cost of keeping aliens falling ill within a year after 
admission to the institution. But our o6(i<jation to oltvw *lal<L* 
is a more important consideration than ttxe wmoTOvs, *VAr~ "^s- 
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State Board of Charities and Corrections is the department that 
represents the State among sister commonwealths and should there- 
fore be so provided for that its efficiency will be up to the standard 
maintained in other states. 

Bureau of Information. One of the most important activities 
of the Board consists in supplying information concerning state 
and local charities. Scarcely a day passes that inquiries are 
not received concerning the various activities coming under 
the Board's supervision. Answers to many of these inquiries in- 
volve much time and thought. Copies of laws relating to various 
kinds of charitable work are called for. Suggestions are desired 
for establishing social center work, organizations seek advice for 
conducting social surveys. Old folks want lists of homes and 
terms of admission thereto. Places are to be found for children. 
Others seek information relating to per capita cost of inmates 
in institutions, etc. Thousands of such questions are received 
during the year. All are given as careful and prompt attention 
as possible. When attention is called to the fact that it requires 
at least four months to visit each of the local institutions in 
the state, to say nothing of the visits to fourteen state institu- 
tions, investigation of settlement cases, and various other 
activities of the Board, it can readily be seen that with but 
one paid employee, much of the work must necessarily be 
neglected. 

Assistance to Institutions. It is impossible to measure 
accurately the work of the Board in rendering assistance to 
institutions. While marked improvement has taken place in 
practically every department of state institutions, and in many 
local institutions, it would be unfair to say that this progress 
has been due to the work of the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections. On the contrary, it is clearly recognized that with- 
out the co-operation of the superintendents of the different 
institutions, the work of the Board becomes much less effective. 
Bearing this in mind and giving due recognition to the fact 
that the superintendent must run the institution, we have been 
able to give many helpful suggestions and recommendations. 
Teachers, dieticians, and officers have been recommended. 
Data concerning different phases of administration in institu- 
tions in other states have been collected, comparative lists 
prepared showing prices, quality, quantity, and sources of 
purchases made by most of tYve Slate \tysV\V\\V.yo\v^ \w w$\fc& vol 
to each superintendent. A series oi mexvVa\ scaA ^\\^\r*\ \krN& 
were conducted at the Industrial Home atvdTt^v\\\\\%^\voo\\^ ^ 
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i Secretary and Dr. Pyle of the University of Missouri. Monthly 

' reports concerning the movement of population and other items 

of interest relative to state institutions have been sent to the 

different superintendents, and prominent social workers, through- 

• out the state. In various other ways, the Board has assisted 

in the development and management of state institutions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO LEGISLATURE. 

* 

Two years ago this Board made eight general recommenda- 
tions, five of which were enacted into law. A Board of Pardons 
and Paroles was established, provision was made for enlarging 
the Missouri Colony and the scope of this Board was extended. 
Important measures that failed, pertained to the establishment 
of a reformatory for first offenders and an adequate appropria- 
tion for the State Board of Charities and Corrections. Because 
of the need of these laws, particularly the one relating to the 
appropriation for this Board and because of the need for en- 
forcing the laws already enacted, it has been decided to limit 
recommendations largely to those formerly proposed. There 
is little doubt that the greatest single need of our State penal and 
eleemosynary institutions is the existence of a strong, central board. 
It is out of the question to think of maintaining an efficient organiza- 
tion for the amount of $3,200 a year. This is not as much as 
several states pay their secretaries, to say nothing of employing 
agents, inspectors, stenographers and meeting the various other 
necessary expenses of a board of this kind. 

I. 

The following recommendations are made with regard to 
state institutions and boards: 

It is again recommended that steps be taken to establish a 
STATE reformatory for first offenders and that commitments thereto 

REFORMATORY be made on the indeterminate sentence plan. The need of 

the institution is indicated chiefly by the over-crowded con- 
dition of the State Penitentiary, in spite of the large number of paroles from this 
Institution which have been issued, and the fact that the Training School at Boon- 
ville is not adapted to the care of any but very youthful offenders. Fifteen states 
in the country have already established such institutions, and they furnish good 
examples of the great advantage of giving these hopeful cases thorough trade train- 
ing and supervision in order to reclaim them to normal society. 

The Board recommends to the Oeneral Assembly that they enact 
PRIVATE a law providing that all agencies oaring for or placing out children, 

CHARITIES, shall be licensed annually by the State Board of Charities and 

Corrections; and providing tuxtYifct XYifeX «\\ cJtvaxWaXA^ ^^caciAN^ssv** 
desiring to incorporate shall be approved by tViXa "Bo*.t& \wtot* ^vo«c^ ^\ n^.- 
corporation may be issued to them. 8Vm\\aT tow* «xte\. Vel \\N\t^\%,^^^^^^ 
Maeeaoh use t is. 
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The Board recommends that the General Assembly establish 
PSYCHOPATHIC a central institute at one of the State hospitals, with a trained 
WARD. alienist as director, which shall supervise and direct the medical 

departments of the four State hospitals for the insane. The plan is in operation in 
several other states, and is a great aid in the more efficient treatment of insanity. 

II. 

APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED BY STATE BOARD. 

Since the last issue of the biennial report, demands on 
the Board have greatly increased. Several new laws were 
enacted providing for a children's bureau, the approval of plans 
and specifications of new public buildings, decisions concerning 
pauper settlement cases, supervision of juvenile court work, and 
outdoor relief cases and establishment of uniform system of 
bookkeeping and the arrangements for officers' conferences. 
These additional responsibilities have practically doubled the 
Board's work. It therefore will be necessary to request a larger 
appropriation for the next biennium. The increased demand for 
efficiency and the awakened interest of the public generally, 
in social service work encourages us to hope for adequate appro- 
priation. The last Legislature was very liberal, particularly in 
support of educational measures. We have reason to believe 
it will do as well this year. 

The following amount should be doubled for the biennial 
period : 



SALARY AND It is unnecessary to comment on the reasonableness 
TRAVELING of this item. It is universally conceded* by those 

EXPENSES OF familiar with the demands on the Secretary that 
SECRETARY even $2,500 per year is not too much. 

$9,200. 

There are probably 300 boys and girls in 
SALARY AND the state needing homes and as many 

TRAVELING EXPENSES homes needing children. To organize 
CHILDREN'S this work, to investigate the homes de- 

AGENT, $1,500. siring children, and to consider the family 

histories, requires much time and no 
little expense. The full time of one agent will be necessary to begin the 
work. States with a smaller population than ours employ from three to 
ten agents in this work. St. Louis city with a population of less than 
one-fourth of that of the State, appropriated for the Board of Children's 
Guardians last year $13,134.81. 

Missouri has 1 13 jails and 97 almshouses. At some 
SALARY AND time during the year they are the prisons or homes 

TRAVELING of 20,000 men and women. To prevent injustice. 

EXPENSES to avoid escapes, to encourage scientific care and 

OP INSPECTOR treatment, each institution needs supervision. 
$1,800. Allowing but one day for the inspector at each 

institution, pracUoaYYy iYie t\iW \Amfc ot oxv^ m-a-xv 
would be required. From $1,000 to %l,200^v\\ Y^Yvee<te<\toTYv\*>ao^<\ 
and traveling expenses. 
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SALARY 

STENOGRAPHER 

$600. 



TRAVELING 
EXPENSES 
OF BOARD 
$1,000. 



The Board never has provided for employing a 
stenographer on full time. In view of the fact 
that provision is made for no other office help, 
this is thought to be a reasonable amount for 
an ordinary stenographer. 
There are fourteen state, penal and eleemosynary in- 
stitutions under the Board's supervision, representing 
investments and annual expenditures of millions. In 
these institutions are involved the interest and welfare 
of ten thousand homes. Members of the Board aim to 
make a visit to each institution about every three 
months. In addition to the rather large expense necessary for the 
work of supervision, the Board holds quarterly meetings and several 
special meetings during the year. To bring the different members to- 
gether from all parts of the state costs approximately $100. It can 
readily be seen that the amount requested will be needed to cover 
the traveling expenses of the Board. 

The Board has been the official representative among 
OFFICE sister commonwealths in the field of charities and correo- 
$900. tions for almost a quarter of a century. Perhaps no state de- 

partment is in such close touch with other states as is this 
Board. Hardly a week passes that letters are not received from 
Boards in other states concerning questions of mutual interest. In- 
quiries concerning social service sent to the Governor, and other state 
officials are properly transferred to this department. State pride 
demands that this work be amply provided for. Thousands of letters 
are received from people in all parts of the state. Postage must be paid 
for reports, bulletins, blue prints, telephones and telegrams and 
various other office expenses must be met. 

During the last year, the Board has published four bul- 
PRINTING letins including this report. Ordinarily the cost of such 
$l,0OO. publications would amount to $1,000. Because these 

were printed in limited quantities, the expense has been 
reduced to a minimum. Funds should be sufficient to provide for 
much more general circulation of bulletins and reports. 

An amendment of the law creating this Board was 
ACCOUNTANT passed by the last Legislature providing for the es- 
$500. tablishment of a uniform system of bookkeeping 

in county and state institutions. Some steps have 
been taken to enforoe the law but before this can be done effectively, 
It will be necessary to secure the advice of an expert accountant. The 
amount asked herewith will be sufficient. 

About $500,000 was spent during the last biennium for 
ARCHITECT improvements and buildings at county and state in- 
$500. stitution8. Because of the special use of the different 

publio buildings, the best architectural advico obtainable should be 
secured. It is believed this amount will cover the cost of this work. 

This makes a total of 810,900 a year needed by the Board to 
carry on Its work successfully. At least eight other states appropriate 
as much for supervision alone, and several of these much more than 
this amount. 
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A BRIEF REPORT OF VISITS MADE BY THE SECRETARY 
TO STATE INSTITUTIONS IN MINNESOTA AND 

IOWA, 

It was my pleasure to spend a day at the office of the Board 
of Control in Minnesota. Interesting and helpful suggestions 
were received. Points of chief interest for our Board pertain 
to pauper settlement cases and approving plans of county jails 
and lock-ups. The agent claims that by deporting non-residents, 
he saved the State of Minnesota last year $143,000 minus the 
expense .of agent's salary and the cost of maintaining paupers 
until places of settlement could be decided. During the last 
year, they deported 143 non-residents. Allowing five years for 
the average life of the institution resident, and $200 a year 
for cost of maintenance, it is considered that each dependent 
costs the State $1,000. That is, for every pauper deported 
from the State, several hundred dollars at least are saved. Grant- 
ing that our State has as many non-residents in our poor asylums 
and in the insane hospitals as Minnesota, it may be seen that 
by effectively executing our law cotic,£TW\Tvg > ^aw^et *fett.\&u\ent^ 
we would save several thousand doWaxa d\\T\xi% \>e^ ^e,ax • 
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Supervision of county jails and lock-ups in Minnesota • 
consists chiefly in providing sanitary, fire-proof buildings. While 
no attention is given to securing employment for prisoners and 
otherwise solving the prison problem, much good is done in 
seeing that proper buildings are provided. The Board has 
the power to condemn any building unfit for human habitation. 
Failure to follow the directions of the Board is considered a 
misdemeanor and the officer is liable to both fine and imprison- 
ment. The chief requirements for all buildings are that they 
must be absolutely fire-proof, sufficiently large, must have 
adequate arrangement for classification, must be safe, substan- 
tially constructed, and sanitary. Attention is given to details 
as well as to more important phases of buildings. Specifications 
must be complete. Even the kind of rivets and bolts must be 
specified, also the kind of locks and keys used. No building is 
permitted unless absolutely fireproof. All floors of buildings 
are cement. All cell blocks must be built in the floor in such a 
way that there are no holes or hiding places for vermin. Pris- 
oners are kept in the city jail at St. Paul only while awaiting 
trial. After being sentenced, they either go to the Training 
Schools, the City Work House or the Penitentiary. Conditions 
at the jail were satisfactory as to safety and sanitation. Classi- 
fication was bad. There was no provision for employing pris- 
oners. They were permitted to mingle at will, negroes and 
whites being in the same corridors. This could have been pre- 
vented. 

One of the most interesting institutions is the State Hospital 
and School for Indigent Crippled and Deformed Children. This 
institution was started by one of St. Paul's prominent physicians. 
He began by giving free treatment to all indigent cripples in 
the city. Later the State built the present institution with the 
provision that medical treatment should be given free of charge. 
The result is that at the time of my visit, there were 65 little 
cripples with all manner of deformities, ages from a few months 
to twelve or thirteen years. It is claimed that since this work 
began, 758 children have been admitted to the institution, of 
whom 385 have been absolutely cured of all disease and de- 
formity and 194 discharged as improved. Only thirty-four 
children have been discharged as unimproved. The most 
striking features of the institution are the ideal arrangement 
for fresh air, the competent teachers atvd ^ux*ft& ^\e^Wvfc&. \^ 
caring for the children and tYve sp\t\\. ol \«nj mA woN»*NxaKsfc. 
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on the part of the little patients. It is also interesting to note 
that many of the best physicians of both St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis give their services in the interest of the institution. This 
was the first institution of the kind established in the United 
States. 

The Institutions for the Blind, and Deaf and Feebleminded 
are at Faribault, Minnesota. Possibly the best known of these 
is the Colony for Feebleminded and Epileptics. The principal 
features of interest are the large population, 1300 boys and 
girls, the size of the Colony, 2,000 acres, and the professional, 
scientific way in which the problem of feeble-mindedness is 
being attacked. Dr. Rogers, the superintendent, is intensely 
interested in his work and will no doubt in a few years make 
more valuable contributions to the study of defectives. Minne- 
sota makes a special appropriation of research work in the 
study of feeblemindedness. A capable psychologist is employed 
who is assisted by three field workers and sufficient clerical 
force to tabulate results of investigations. The psychologist 
has spent the last two years chiefly in classifying inmates and 
making personal examinations. At the time of my visit he was 
re-examining children to determine what progress, if any, had 
been made during the' last one, two, or three years. Besides 
the work in the institution, three trained field workers are 
employed, visiting families of institution inmates to determine 
the various family histories. Besides keeping a complete record 
of all inmates and learning ad much as can be obtained con- 
cerning the parents, an effort is being made to use the laboratory 
of the institution for educational purposes. During the summer, 
short courses are given to school teachers, ministers, or other 
people of the State interested in the study. Last year people 
came from several other states to attend these short courses 
conducted by the superintendent. 

The most interesting features of the State Public School 
for Dependent Children are as follows: It is the detention home 
and training school for all children placed in homes by the State 
child placing agencies. " The institution is equipped with capa- 
ble nurses and teachers. Since the average age of children 
received is 7.31 years and the average time of residence is 7.67 
months, it is necessary to provide for training and treatment 
at the institution. 439 children were admitted to this institu- 
tion for the first time during the last biennuim. 659 children 
were cared for in 1914 and a lew moxs Wvto. Wv\s» &\hasl% \X*r. 
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previous year. During the twenty-eight years of the school's 
existence, 5,016 children have been received. Of these, 1282 
were placed in homes, 411 adopted, 333 restored to parents, 
2209 attained majority and became self-supporting. 238 died 
in homes or in school. The average number placed in 1914 
was 28 per month. It cost the State of Minnesota $21,069.37 
to maintain the agency in connection with the institution during 
the past biennium. This is more than $1,000 in excess of the 
amount asked to support the Missouri State Board of Charities 
and Corrections for the next biennium for all of its activities, 
including the child placing agency. Such an institution as 
this is what our Children's Bureau may eventually lead to. 
There can be no adequate child placing work without a training 
school in which children can be kept from six months to a year, 
pending the investigation of families and preparation of children 
for suitable placement. 

The State Insane Hospital at Rochester, Minnesota, has 
a population of 1200. Classifications are similar to those found 
in our institutions. The striking feature here is the magnificent 
power house. It has just been completed at a cost of $165,000. 
It is planned with the idea of permanency and efficiency in 
view and is absolutely fire-proof. Arrangements are made 
for handling the coal with the least expenditure of labor. Cars 
are unloaded and the coal crushed, weighed, and carried to the 
stokers and ashes removed by machinery. The care of the 
inmates is not different from that found in our institutions. 
More attention is given to room decorations and entertainment 
of patients than is found in our State. 

The Industrial School population at time of visit was 150. 
The striking features noticed were freedom given girls, the 
interest shown in the girls not only by the superintendent but 
by all subordinate officers, the particular training of the different 
officers, the systematic industrial training, the thorough system 
of after care of the girls when paroled or discharged and work in 
the laundry and garden. Work done at this institution in con- 
nection with the above items is more effective than is found in 
our Industrial Home. We surpass them in our plant, having 
better equipped and appointed apartments and buildings. 
Our girls are as well fed and better clothed but in other respects, 
we could secure helpful suggestions from the Iowa Institution. 

The State Penitentiary at Stillwater ^exta^* «*R*3®> «kv 
thing of its kind in the country. TYvfe eo%Voi\^\v^^\^%^A^^^^^^ 
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equipment, machinery, etc., has been approximately $3,000,000. 
The principal industries are the implement and farm machinery 
factory and the twine plant. At the time of my visit to the 
institution about 800 men were engaged in one of these in- 
dustries. Perhaps 200 men in the institution were without 
regular employment. Sales from the products of the twine 
and machinery plants amounted to half a million dollars last 
year. It is thought by members of the Board of Control that 
within ten years the entire cost of installing machinery and 
building the institution will have been paid for from the sale 
of manufactured articles. Besides giving the men profitable, 
regular employment, the institution conducts a prison school. 
This work is under the supervision of the city school superin- 
tendent. The course of study corresponds to the course in the 
primary and grammar schools. There are fourteen classes 
ranging from the A B C to one in advanced bookkeeping and 
shorthand. Three sessions are held weekly, those serving re- 
formatory sentence being compelled to attend. During the 
session of 1913 and 1914 the average attendance was 290 and 
of this number 26 were compelled to attend while 264 attended 
voluntarily. The library consists of seven thousand volumes. 
The books are all selected and of high class and the library is 
of inestimable value, affording a means of self-education. In 
addition to the library, the State subscribes for all the best 
magazines and circulates them among the inmates. From 
1300 to 1400 magazines and monthlies are exchanged daily 
among the inmates by the librarian and his assistant. The 
inmates are allowed the privilege of attending moving picture 
shows on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons and baseball Friday 
afternoons, providing their behavior has been good during the 
week. Prisoners are now being paid about $6,000 a month, the 
amount depending on the kind of work done. 
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THE STATE INSTITUTIONS. 
Institution Support- 
Few people fully realize that in a large measure our State 
institutions are really county charities. Each patient admitted 
to the four hospitals for the insane, the State Sanatorium, the 
Training School, and the Industrial Home, cost the counties 
and private individuals from which they are committed from 
ten to fifteen dollars per month. There are in round numbers 
10,000 defectives and delinquents in the thirteen State institu- 
tions of whom 4,500 are in the four hospitals, 2,600 are in the 
Penitentiary, 750 in the Training School and the Industrial 
Home, 500 in the Old Soldiers' Homes, 400 in the Schools for 
the Blind and Deaf, 500 in the Colony and 150 in the State 
Sanatoriuih. For the support of seven of these institutions, 
the county and private individuals paid in 1913, $619,501.93 
while the State appropriated but $658,314.00 for the support, 
salaries of officers, and all other expenditures including new 
buildings, improvements, etc. The population of the seven 
institutions largely supported by counties was but- little less 
than 6,000. In 1897 there were 2,500 county patients for which 
counties paid $282,282.81, whereas the State appropriation for 
that year was $493,420.00. These figures show that eighteen 
years ago the State appropriated approximately twice as much 
for maintaining state institutions as was deceived for county 
and private patients, but that in 1913 the amount received by 
the counties was practically the same as that appropriated 
by the State, though the cost to both was greater than in 1897. 
This would indicate that while the demands of institution care 
and treatment of defectives has added to the burdens of both 
the State and counties, increase to the counties has been dis- 
proportionately large. We would not be understood as favor- 
ing a lowering of the county assessment. On the contrary, 
we believe it should be increased to not less than $15.00 per 
capita at least for all indigent insane. The danger here, how- 
ever, is that by making the levy too high, it will cause more 
feebleminded and insane to be supported in almshouses and 
^efore possibly deprive tYiem oi V\v^ V£t&\.\R&ft\. ^\&s3fc> "Cs^ 
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State cannot afford to deny. Some states are making complete 
provision for all classes of defectives and delinquents- This 
plan may ultimately be the best to adopt in this State. Mean- 
while it appears that present conditions demand larger State 
appropriation. 

Institution Buying. 

The following article is taken from a bulletin recently pub- 
lished by this Board. What is said concerning co-operative 
purchasing agency applies also to a central purchasing commission 
or Board. 

Under our present system, all purchasing of supplies is under the supervision 
of a board of managers or purchasing committee thereof. Each month the 
steward with the superintendent makes up a list of requisitions. These are passed 
on by the board or purchasing committee and if approved, are ordered. According 
to this plan, there is a competition in bidding on practically all articles used. In 
the case of buying meats it is known about what the annual consumption will be, 
the variety of cuts, the quantity and quality. Notices for bids are published in 
the newspapers. Bids are received and contracts let to the lowest bidders. De- 
liveries are made weekly, semi-weekly or as desired. Supplies must be accord- 
ing to specifications or they are rejected. Theoretically, at least, Jthis system is 
good. However, the co-operative plan has been tried in several other states with 
very satisfactory results. Among these are Maryland, Massachusetts, and Mich- 
igan. The following is the substance of reports from Massachusetts and Maryland. 
The system began in Massachusetts about seven years ago. There they 
have sixteen institutions with an aggegate maintenance expense of $3,000,000. 
Work was started by the State Board of Charities. An expert accountant, financial 
agent, a man who was accustomed to analyze accounts, was employed 'with the 
purpose in view of establishing a uniform method of accounting and a uniform 
method of buying and uniform prices. The first step was to send the accountant 
to each institution who examined the bills every month. From these bills he got 
the facts as to the quantities of different articles purchased. He reported to the 
Board the various articles with prices. These results were tabulated in such a way 
that at a moment's glance it could be seen what each institution was paying for the 
various articles purchased. A great variation in prices was found. 

In the case of sugar where uniformity of price is supposed to exist, there was 
found a difference of 23c on the barrel purchased by two groups of institutions. It 
was found that one institution was buying in 20 barrel lots or more, others less, 
that about half the institutions were getting a 1 per cent, discount and the other 
half were not, and that some of the institutions were buying direct from refineries 
while others were buying from wholesale dealers or Jobbers. 

This experience led to monthly meetings of stewards. Methods and times of 
buying were studied together. They soon got together on main articles Uke coal. 
A contract was arranged. Bids were advertised for. While there was no compul- 
sion about it, every one of the institutions entered into the contract which amounted 
to approximately $200,000. Since the first big contract was let, practically all the 
coal consumed by the state institutions has been bought under the co-operative 
plan. 

In the case of beans, 1,700 bushels were needed to supply the different institu- 
tions. Proposals were submitted to 21 firms. Eleven r«umrmHed with bids ranging 
from $2.50 to $2.75 for the same brand. The avp" *ns during the 

year on the Boston market was $2.86 for 

Advantages claimed for this co-oper * **»** 

those who have the responsibility to 
months or oftener it desired; they a\\ 
beet results. It the superintendent or 
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superintendent or steward of another going over and comparing what is being paid 
for ooal, where it is being secured, etc., and the same with reference to sugar, flour, 
meal, and other articles, then they can get real competition not only among buyers 
but also among those who buy. Another advantage claimed for the Massachusetts 
plan is that each institution is independent having the right to do the best it can. 

In Maryland they have what is known as the co-operative purchasing com- 
mittee which meets twice a month to talk over and discuss matters pertaining to 
co-operative buying and by every three months purchases are made. This is done 
by preparing specifications on all articles needed, including groceries, dry goods, 
notions, etc, describing each article specifically. The committee having gone 
over thoroughly each item and settled on which grade and sample best suits their 
uses, and thus standardizing, the specifications are made up according, each article 
or commodity bearing a specification number such as la for granulated sugar, lb for 
soft sugar, and lo for powdered sugar. Having prepared specifications, bids are 
advertised and the different merchants interested call at the committee's room 
to obtain copies of different specifications returning same as sealed proposals within 
a specified time together with whatever samples are required to match in kind and 
quality those of committee. After all bids are in and on a designated day, the com- 
mittee opens all bids which are tabulated according to certain specifications, that 
is, groceries, dry goods, notions, etc., and from these tabulation sheets the award of 
contracts is made according to the lowest price and samples submitted. After this 
is done, each merchant is notified of awards and the goods are then ordered out by 
the various institutions interested. Maryland has been buying according to this 
plan all supplies of groceries, dry goods, notions, and clothing, etc., for almost a 
year. 

The report Bays the plan of co-operative purchasing has proven a most effi- 
cient, practical and economical method of purchasing suppliesin large quantities 
and as against the old method of individual buying, has proven a wonderful saving 
of money. Tabulations of all prices and figures have been kept and comparisons 
made and it has been proven by actual figures that the saving to the state insti- 
tutions has been of such proportions as to make it practical to permanently establish 
the committee. 

The plan of co-operative purchasing has not only enabled the various institu- 
tions to standardize, thereby insuring uniform quality of goods but by combining 
the amounts necessary for each institution, it has enabled them to obtain the best 
possible prices on each article by reason of the volume of business. 

THE HOSPITAL GROUP. 

The Hospital Group, as treated in this report, consists of: 

The four State Hospitals for the Insane — 

Hospital No. 1, located at Fulton; Superintendent, Dr. M. O. Biggs. 

Hospital No. 2, located at St. Joseph; Superintendent, Dr. O. R. Thompson. 

Hospital No. 3, located at Nevada; Superintendent, Dr. Will P. Bradley. 

Hospital No. 4, located at Farmington; Superintendent, Dr. Q. E. Scrutchfleld. 

The Missouri Colony for the Feeble-minded and Epileptic, at Marshall; Superin- 
tendent, Dr. R. P. C. Wilson; and the State Sanatorium for the Cure of Incipient 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis, at Mount Vernon; Superintendent, Dr. B. Hughes. 

Aftercare. 

The State Hospitals should employ at least one field agent 

whose duty it should be to investigate paroled cases. The 

four hospitals paroled 553 patients last year. Many of these 

returned to the same conditions that were responsible for the 

<unal commitment. A numbei ^roe -wSJ&k^V. V<s\&fcs> •ss^ 

fs, and in need of assistance Vfc *wmywj> ^m^^sa*^ 
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Left alone and unaided, they became despondent and insanity 
recurred. At times it is helpful for the agent to visit the home. 
Misunderstandings may develop which if not given prompt 
attention may develop in serious injury either to the one on 
parole or the family. To be relieved by return to the hospital 
is often a great boon. 

Aftercare is not only humane but is economical as well. 
It adds slightly to the per capita cost of those who are in the 
institution but this is more than offset by the fact that the 
number of commitments is reduced. Many who have been 
paroled will not return if carefully directed and suitable em- 
ployment provided. Others will be paroled who would other- 
wise be compalled to remain in the institution either because 
their condition will not warrant absolute release or because 
home conditions have been found to be such as to justify prompt 
return. 

Psychopathic Hospital. 

One of the long recognized needs of the insane of Missouri 
is a central psychopathic hospital where all persons suffering 
from nervous or mental diseases can be received and their 
cases thoroughly diagnosed; where the nervous and acute 
cases may be scientifically treated and after all means of cure 
have failed they may be sent to the custodial institutions. 

The psychopathic hospital might well be located at one of 
the State hospitals. The State is paying entirely too much for 
custodial care of the insane and much too little for the proper 
care and treatment of the acute insane, which could by the aid 
of science show a large percentage of cures. At the psycho- 
pathic ward, a large number after being carefully examined and 
treated would recover and would be paroled without having 
to enter the hospital proper and come in contact with the general 
insane population. After being under observation a time such 
as gave evidence of becoming more or less chronic could be 
transferred to the custodial ward. It is conceded that many 
acute cases have their diseases prolonged by having to mingle 
with chronic cases, listen to their delusions and discouraging 
stories, see their actions and hear their language which is often 
a severe shock to the sensitive person with a diseased and 
overwrought mind. 
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Voluntary Commitment. 

Our hospitals will be able to restore a much larger per 
cent, of patients when our process of commitment is more 
simplified. At present, one's mental condition must be passed 
on by the county court before an inmate may be permitted 
to the hospital. Judges usually live in different parts of 
the county. The sheriff is occasionally busy with court work 
and unable to accompany the patient, who must be kept in 
j ail during this time. It is not only a grave injustice to keep him in 
j ail which is often unsanitary and never suitable for one who is 
mentally ill, but by doing so, he is being deprived of early 
treatment that is imperative in cases of mental disorder. Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, and several other states permit voluntary 
commitments. Last year according to the Massachusetts 
report, there were 2,088 cases admitted to the hospitals for the 
insane without any action of the court or judge or any other 
formal proceedings. Of these, 1,016 secured the benefit of 
treatment in public and private hospitals without formality 
of procedure before a judge. They avoided delays, legal ex- 
actions, semi-publicity, and the stigma of having been pro- 
nounced insane. 

Industrial Training. 

It is gratifying to be able to report marked improvement 
in the industrial departments of the hospitals. Not only as an 
economic measure but from the standpoint of therapeutics, 
some sort of employment is necessary. The work must be 
varied and there must be some one capable of directing it. The 
most satisfactory results are secured where an experienced 
director is employed. This policy should be established more 
generally in our hospitals. The director, preferably a woman, 
should have charge of industrial activities of the whole institu- 
tion. It should be her duty to let out and direct work and to 
inspire in the subordinates a proper and diligent application 
and in her patients an interest and enthusiasm for the work. 
An extract from a paper by Dr. Bradly, on "Employment of 
Patients" at Hospital No. 3, is printed in another part of this 
report. 
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Training School. 

The State hospitals are greatly in need of more and better 
trained nurses and attendants. State Hospital No. 3 maintains 
a training school at the institution where the nurses are given 
scientific training. Their work at the hospital for mental 
defectives is supplemented by training at the general hospital 
in Kansas City. By this arrangement, students are given 
experience in both general and special hospitals. Graduates 
from the school are licensed to do the usual work of trained 
nurses as well as to care for mental defectives. It is hoped that 
the other hospitals will soon begin a similar work. There is 
no reason why as good a preliminary course of training couldn't 
be given in one of the hospitals for the insane as in a general 
hospital. A class room can be provided with instructors, they 
may learn almost everything that the nurse needs to know 
as to the technique of most nursing procedures. The New 
York hospitals employed in 1912,753 graduate nurses, graduated 
166 and had 545 pupils in training. Other states having the 
. largest number of graduate nurses in 1913 were New York 
155, Massachusetts 119, Pennsylvania 69, Michigan 60, Iowa 
41, Ohio 28, New Jersey 25. 

Homes For Nurses and Attendants. 

Our hospitals should make more adequate provision in the 
way of special quarters for nurses and attendants. They should 
provide places for sleepr and recreation. off the wards. It is too 
much to ask people to work among the insane and then sleep 
on the same wards occupied by the patients. When off duty, 
they are entitled to some privacy and some recreation indepen- 
dent of and away from the hospital building. The character 
and efficiency of nurses and attendants determine to a large 
extent the safety and comfort of patients as well as their chances 
of recovery. To keep good men and women, we should have 
attractive and comfortable quarters. More attention should 
be given to the social side of the attendant's life. There should 
be a chance for those who are married to have some home 
life and there should be some pleasant place where the attend- 
ants and employees could meet for recreation. In places 
where this important detail has been considered, results have 
been most satisfactory. 
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Statements from Superintendents. 

There are printed herewith statements from the superin- 
tents of the institutions in this group: 

STATE HOSPITAL NO. 2. 

By DR. Q. R. THOMPSON. 

Under this appropriation our old boiler house, a dangerous Are trap, was 
oonverted into a modern, fireproof power house. Six old boilers were taken out, 
extensive excavations made, substantial concrete foundations under walls of old 
boiler house put in, the walls strengthened with reinforced concrete pilasters and 
built up to the necessary height to "house" the new boilers and machinery, here- 
inafter described, and to receive the steel and concreto fireproof roof. In boiler 
and engine rooms reinforced concrete floors were laid, and over the engine room a 
fireproof floor of steel and concrete was erected to provide sleeping apartments for 
power house employees. 

We installed two horizontal water tube boilers, of 400 horse power each, made 
for a 180 lbs. working pressure, in accordance with the accepted Hartford Boiler 
Inspection Company's requirements, built by the Murray Iron Works Company of 
Burlington, Iowa, and connected by a steel breeching with our 135 feet smoke 
stack. These boilers are provided with a 10 inch extra heavy electrically welded 
main steam header and Van Stone's joint stop valves and automatic non-return 
valves, connecting boiler nozzles with main steam line. 

Two new automatic smokeless stokers, built by 'Detroit Stoker Company' 
of Detroit, Michigan. 

One 60 ton steel coal bunker over boilers with chutes to stokers, furnished 
by Oeis and Biohler of St. Joseph. Mo. 

A coal crusher and elevating machinery, furnished by the Link Belt Company 
of Chicago, Illinois, with electric motor drives from the Westinghouse Electric 
A Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

A centrifugal ash pump, with all necessary piping, belting, etc., automatically 
pumping the ashes from the ash pit in the basement to the ash dump outside. 

A duplex centrifugal motor driven hot water circulating pump, from "The 
American Well Works," Aurora, Illinois. 

A De Laval 3 stage centrifugal boiler feed pump, with a capacity of 1200 
horse power from DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. 



STATE HOSPITAL NO. 3. 

By DR. WILL. P. BRADLEY, SUPT. 

t 

Work on the farm and garden and in our industrial department seems to be 
most beneficial to our men, and employment in our diversional occupation depart- 
ment and in the sewing room the most beneficial to our women. It is remarkable 
how these unfortunate people can be taught to do with efficiency the different 
kinds of work at our institution. This year we planted out and raised 40 acres of 
very fine broom corn. When it was ready to harvest we took thirty of our male 
patients to the field to table and cut and ten to the sheds to seed and shelve. None 
of these men knew anything about the harvesting of broom corn, in fact, I was the 
only person who had ever worked in a broom cornfield. In one hour's time these 
men, with the exoeption of only two, were doing splendid work and taking great 
pride in what they were doing. We take patients direct from our receiving ward to 
work In the Industrial room, and In three days time many of them are making 
excellent brooms, or doing very efficient work at brush. m&kli^feimfettx*%%TOk»3K&bai^ 
Women who have never done any kind ot tanxyy "votVl ^x^ \,^*t\> \»c» *Cfc» <So*ws&vss*>s^ 
occupation department and In a very snort ttm* m«Axv <A \X*«c&. ^^ fcRtawL "*wi 
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excellent work. At the Vernon County Fair, held September 1st to 4th this year, 
seventeen entries of fanoy work were made by our patients and seventeen pre- 
miums were taken, and in every entry but one there was outside competition. Wt 
do not claim for our diversional occupation department that Is is a financial success, 
in fact, it is hardly self-sustainingi but it diverts, amuses, instructs and helps very 
materially along the road to recovery. At the present time this department to 
being oonduoted for the benefit of the female patients alone, but during; the coming 
winter we are planning to extend this diversional work to the male wards, and in so 
doing give employment to some of the men who are unable to go out and do other 
work. The industrial department in addition to the benefit it has been to our male 
patients, has been a success financially as well, the net earnings showing a clear 
profit of practically $100 per month the past year. Acute oases of manio-depressive 
are sometimes taken to this department as soon as the exciting symptoms subside, 
and in addition to being greatly benefitted by the work are taught a trade that may 
be beneficial to them after leaving the hospital. The chronic and incurable cases 
are oft-times benefitted in this department. One case, especially, I call to mind 
Just now, a paranoiac who has been at the hospital for a number of years. TUs 
man had taken no Interest in anything whatsoever all these years except an ol4 
drag made of two boards which he claimed he was expecting to obtain a patent 
on and sell for two million dollars. He was pursuaded to go to the industrial de- 
partment, was Interested in broom making* and has been for several months 
now making two dosen first class brooms per day. 

In addition to the extra work we expect to do in our industrial and occupation 
departments the next twelve months we are planning to increase our farm and 
garden acreage next spring in order that more of the patients may be taken into the 
open, where they can get plenty of fresh air and sunlight and at the same time be 
doing something that will improve both body and mind. In addition to our regular 
gardon where the usual number of patients work, we are now planning for a small 
garden of from ten to twenty acres near the hospital where a class of patients can- 
work who have never been put to work off the halls. In this garden we expect to 
plant out a variety of vegetables, with perhaps some flowers, too; and while this 
kind of gardening may not prove successful in a financial way, It may perchance, 
help some poor unfortunate to regain his reason, or if not this, it will at least make 
life a little more pleasant for the man who must pass down the years with us at 
Hospital No. 3. 

To recapitulate; 70 per cent of our patients are now doing some kind of work, 
84 per cent of our men are working, and 65 per cent of our women. Of the 54 per 
cent of men who are doing some kind of work, 42 per cent are working on the balls 
and 42 per oent on the outside. Of the 65 per oent women who are doing some kind 
of work, 51 per cent are working on the halls and 14 per oent off the halls. 

I feel quite sure that at least 90 per cent of all patients at Hospital No* 3 ate 
competent to do some work, and would be much better off on account of such 
employment. It is one of my alms as superintendent to bring the working force of 
Hospital No* 3 up to a 90 per cent basis. 



STATE HOSPITAL NO. 4. 

By DR. O. E. SCRUTCHFIELD, SUPT. 

During the past biennium we have completed and furnished a new Adminis- 
tration Building costing $25,000, the furnishings thereof, $3,000; we have 
erected a new, modern, up-to-date Tubercular villa, costing $24,000; also a 
farm cottage, modernly equipped with heat, light and toilets, costing $1,600; 
we have laid about 2,000 feet of granitoid sidewalk; have built two poultry houses 
14 x 28 feet each; have erected a silo costing $350; have painted the general 
barn, carriage sheds and old farm cottage; have installed a new modern hot-water 
plant in the Superintendent's residence, costing $850; we have spent $2,000; 
this being the total amount of appropriation, tor paVntYnt fetv& x«\re.Yc* &\rcVu& tfo* 
last biennium. This amount was not one-ha\t enough \,o &o «\\ Wi* ^oxV. V&ax tftv<s\£^ 
be done. There is yet much painting and neceaaax? x*Y>«ta* X* ^* fcan* wtv >&>» 
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various oottages. We hare deepened one of our wells to the depth of 500 feet; 
we have rebuilt our ice and oold storage plants, the same costing 95,000; we 
have placed some additional equipment in the laundry, including a large number of 
electric irons and tables, together with a body ironer, dollar ironer and collar and cuff 
shaper; we have refurnished and modernized some of bur best semi-open cot- 
tages, placing in them pictures, mirrors* flowers, rags, library tables, writing 
tables, comfortable rocking chairs, and in one of the ladies' cottages I have placed 
a piano i we have made up and placed on the cottages a very large number of en- 
tirely new moss mattresses; we have uniformed all male attendants} have es- 
tablished a shoe shop, and have materially increased the efficiency of our mattress 
shop, our carpentry department and our machine shop. 

As to the needs of this hospital, there are many. In the first place, I shall 
need 94,000.00 for painting and repairs for the next two years. We need, and must 
have, a modern dairy barn. We will soon have a herd of fifty cows, which are now 
being milked in the horse barn — this institution has no dairy barn at all. We need 
a new double building for the untidy and epileptic, accommodating both male and 
female. This is very necessary and urgent ; by getting this we oan relieve our over- 
crowded oondition on the disturbed hall. The cubio feet of air space furnished our 
patients on some of our cottages at the present time is less than that found in some 
of the cheapest lodging houses of the city. We must have another building, as 
above indicated, to relieve this over-crowded condition. Our laundry needs a new 
mangle. The one we are using is antiquated, has not the oapaoity, and does not do 
the work properly for an institution the size of ours today. We also need for the 
laundry some good tumblers for the underclothes and hose. 

When we go before the Legislature we will ask for these things and some other 
things, probably the only things which are urgently and absolutely needed. The 
advance which we are compelled to pay for meat products and for flour and feed 
products will necessitate our asking for a larger allowance for our support fund. 
We are the only hospital in the State today which is not self-supporting, and we will 
not be until we grow and care for a larger number of patients. 



MISSOURI COLONY, 

DR. R. P. O. WILSON, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The number of patients in the Colony November 1, 1914 
was 206 males and 282 females. The total increase in two years 
has been 18. There have been received during two years 71 
new cases and 30 discharged. 

There are 283 acres in the farm, most of which is under 
cultivation. 

The main buildings are seven cottages, four occuped by 
girls and threfe by boys. The school building, kitchen, dormi- 
tories and dining room are arranged in a row of double cottages, 
connected by corridors. Two new cottages have been com- 
pleted recently. These will provide room for about 100 more 
patients. To complete the institution as originally planned five 
more cottages will be needed. It is hoped these may be pro- 
vided for by the next legislature. 

The general arrangement of the cottages is similar. They 
are brick, two and one-hali atoms YiYgJk. ^^g&\s&a\& «*. x>a*^ 

ty for shop work, the first fYoots iox &kj \wsa»> *s^ ^^ 
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second floors for dormitories. There are seven dormitories 
containing an average of sixty-nine beds. The floor space for 
each is fifty by twenty-five. 

The institution will now accommodate about 600. Several 
months ago there were 900 on the waiting list. The institution 
should be completed as soon as possible. Cases deserving 
first attention are the low grades who are the most difficult 
to care for in the ordinary home. In time steps should be taken 
preparatory to the establishment of different institutions for 
the low and high grade feebleminded. Experience in other 
states has shown that with proper classification and manage- 
ment, the high grades may be well cared for and practically 
self-supporting. The general policy of the State should be 
to provide training at least for all of its feebleminded and per- 
manent custodial care for low grades and those of the high 
grades who are a menace to social welfare. There are perhaps 
several thousand of the high grade feebleminded in our public 
schools today who are unsuited to the ordinary school work 
and are in need of special training. The sooner the State as- 
sumes more definite and adequate policy concerning this class, 
the better it will be. New Jersey is attempting to solve the 
problem by providing state aid amounting to $500 per year 
to each school district in which there are as many as ten feeble- 
minded children. Before similar action should be taken in this 
State, it would be necessary to make a thorough survey of the 
state. 



THE PENAL INSTITUTIONS GROUP. 

The Institutions comprehended in this report in the Penal Institutions Group 
are: 

The State Penitentiary at Jefferson City; Warden, D. O. MoClung. 

The Missouri Training School for Boys, Boonville; Superintendent, Col. 
R. O. Clark. 

The State Industrial Home for Girls, Chillicothe, Superintendent, Mrs. A. M. 
Clay. 

The State Industrial Home for Negro Qirls, Tipton, Mo. 

State Penitentiary. 

Conditions at the Penitentiary are good, considering the 

serious handicaps with which the management has to deal. 

Buildings are in good repair, prisoners are well clothed and 

fed. Special attention is given to the comfort and appearance 

of the inmates. Hours of labor are tesisowaYAfc. CA»m^«ra&&&aroL 

is allowed for overtime. Tasks are no\ &\ffiic\x\\- C*oo^\tfy^v£ 
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facilities are provided. A resident physician gives full time to 
the care of prisoners, assisted when necessary by local physicians. 
A resident dentist treats all inmates without charge, except for 
special treatment. Opportunity is given for recreations, there 
being motion picture shows, library privileges, lectures, enter- 
tainments, and concerts. 

But conditions now are not favorable to the largest measure 
of efficiency and success. The prison is too crowded and will 
continue to be until the large population is decreased by the 
establishment of a reformatory or another penitentiary or 
both. States with not much larger population than ours have 
two penitentiaries and a reformatory. The smaller prisons 
offer advantages to the prisoner that are now impossible hi 
our Penitentiary. 

Contract System. 

The contract system of labor must be abolished and there 
should be substituted either the state account system or the 
state use system or both. It may be advisable for a short time 
at least to continue some contract work. Several states, among 
which are North Carolina, and Rhode Island, use all three 
systems. Wisconsin and Indiana do both state account and 
contract work. Twenty-one states report some contract labor. 
In about half of these states, however, the per cent of prison 
population thus employed is not large. 

Prison School. 

-One of the most important needs at the Penitentiary is 
some provision for educational work. There should be a school 
of letters that would afford illiterate and non-English speak- 
ing prisoners a chance to acquire a common school education 
and no demand for industrial labor that would interfere to de- 
prive those eligible of its benefits. Experience in other states 
shows that the teaching force is usually available among the 
prisoners. Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin each employed fifteen inmates as teachers last year. Six- 
teen other states employed from four to twelve. It is thus seen 
that the expense* of operating a prison school is largely due to 
the loss of labor while prisoners are in school and the salary of 
a citizen superintendent if one is employed. The course of 
study as followed in other state pemieiiV\TO\e& ^««2fc&»> ^r. ^^r- 
of work in the public schools. S>c\voo\ \s> \Kra&<3 ^ «*w*s^ 
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half a day, and is open to all prisoners but attendance is volun- 
tary. The average daily school attendance at the Minnesota 
Prison last year was 290. The average for twenty-one states 
was at least 20% of the total population. At this rate, there 
are in Missouri Penitentiary about 500 needing training who 
are not now receiving it. This doesn't mean that 500 men 
should be in their school room all day or even half a day. An 
hour or two may suffice for each prisoner, but it should be seen 
that better educational provisions are made as soon as possible. 

Compensation. 

Some steps should be taken looking toward the establish- 
ment of a system of compensating prisoners for their work. 
It is becoming generally recognized that the prisoners should 
have an opportunity to earn some money by industry and 
good conduct to go toward the support of a dependent family 
or where he has none, to the credit of the prisoner, subject to 
proper conditions. Where such consideration has been shown, 
it has resulted in marked increase of the average efficiency of 
prison labor, tends to promote a wholesome sentiment in the 
institution and quickens the prisoner's sense of justice and 
responsibility of those dependent upon him. Among the states 
doing most in this connection are Minnesota, where prisoners 
are allowed from sixteen to sixty-five cents a day, North Dakota, 
fifteen cents, Nevada, ten cents, Georgia, three cents, Ohio from 
one to three cents an hour, Oregon twenty-five cents a day and 
South Dakota, twenty cents a day. 

Prison Farm. 

It is possible the next Legislature will provide for purchas- 
ing a prison farm. Members of the prison board and officers 
of the Penitentiary have long felt the need of more land to be 
used in connection with the institution. Cramped on a small 
area of fourteen acres, there is not now available space even for 
a baseball diamond. While our State ranks 17 in land area, 
there are only four other states have smaller prison sites than 
Missouri. These are Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, and 
Montana, but the combined present population of all these is 
not as large as that of the Penitentiary at Jefferson City. In 
recent reports from forty-one states, the average number of 
acres owned by the different state piteous y " ~^V% ^\xx\.«bl 
of the forty-one states owned irom crcve \fc r ^a \kamv 
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and acres. Only five states besides the ones named above owned 
less than one hundred acres. In speaking of the difficulty of 
employing prisoners on the farm, Mr. Byers, President of 
the National Prison Congress says: 

"It has been proven beyond a question that prisoners may be safely and 
profitably employed outside prison walls. If, as I believe, from forty to sixty 
per oent of the inmates of our state prisons and reformatories can at some stage of 
their employment be worked outside the institutions, the problem of employment 
of the remainder becomes comparatively easy of solution." 

Warden Wolfere of the Minnesota Prison says: "Our farm has furnished 
healthful employment for a few deserving prisoners and has been so far a little more 
than self-supporting. The farm is not large enough to answer our purpose. We 
should have six hundred acres of good agricultural land Instead of 160 aores of 
poor land. This addition would enable us to give outdoor work to many more men 
whose health require it as well as a chance to employ more deserving prisoners who 
are about to be paroled to farm work and need preparation and hardening for such 
work." 

Governor West of Oregon says: "The prison farm of several 
hundred acres affords employment for about fifty men and pro- 
duces an abundance of farm and garden produce so that the 
needs of our institutions along these lines are pretty well taken 
care of. Our splendid dairy herd gives a good supply of milk 
and much of our pork comes from our own pens. Our poultry 
yard is one of the best in the State and supplies our needs in this 
direction. The farm products furnish a prison fare far ahead of 
that offered by most of the states and at a very low cost. Our 
prison fare including that of the officers and guards costs us less 
than six cents per meal. One-third of our inmates are employed 
in the maintenance and upkeep of the prison; one-third are util- 
ized in the operation of the prison industries and the remaining 
one-third in institutional and road work." 

INDETERMINATE SENTENCE. 

There can be no single aid to the prisoner comparable to that 
afforded by the indeterminate sentence. Every prison official 
can testify to the inequality of sentences, an inequality which 
neither the Legislature nor the courts can avoid or correct. The 
only identical sentence is indeterminate with an identical maxi- 
mum for all who will violate a good section of the code coupled 
with identical conditions by which to reduce it to the minimum 
prescribed by law. Such sentence rests fundamentally upon the 
theory that there is a difference in criminals that cannot be pro- 
vided by the statutes. It relieves the court of the task which is 
often difficult and sometimes impo&aWAe Vo psttorau Tw^ \s^ 
the limits of time which a trial in coutV* <A yaafos* v£*R&/'*^ 
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impossible to discover the record of a man and to adequately 
estimate his charicter. Men who have served sentences several 
times over in other states conceal the fact and since they plead 
guilty when the evidence is overwhelmingly against them, the 
court is lenient because so little expense and trouble are oc- 
casioned. On the other hand, judges often differ in tempera- 
ment. Some are inclined to take lenient, some a severe view of 
human conduct. By use of the indeterminate sentence, the per- 
sonal equation is largely eliminated. It is true we have a Board 
of Pardons and Paroles and it is doing good work but it is some- 
what handicapped by the definite sentence. The tendency is 
to be influenced by the sentence of the court. The Board should 
have all evidence available at the time of trial and what has ac- 
cumulated since commitment. This should be submitted by the 
court. The judge should merely set a minimum and maximum 
term. This leaves the prisoner's fate in his own hands. The 
difference between the two methods has been pointed out by the 
Oregon prison paper as follows: 



M' 



What would We think of a physician who would order a smallpox patient to 
the pest house for five days, another for ten days and another for fifty days? Would 
it not be more sensible to order the patients to the pesthouse until such time as 
their condition would make it safe for them to be at large? 

"Again, suppose the physician should visit one suffering »with malaria and 
should prescribe quinine three times a day for twelve months 1 Our patient 1b 
cured of malaria in one month, yet he must go on taking quinine for eleven month* 
more. Is not that excess of quinine apt to do more harm than good? 

"Excess of imprisonment, after a man has shown by his actions that he means 
to reform, is in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred just as pernicious as the excess of 
quinine." 

Court Record. 

Much important evidence brought out at the trial is needed 
by the prisoner and parole officers. A law should be enacted 
providing that the clerk of each court by which a convict is 
sentenced to the state prison, furnish the officer or person having 
such convict in charge a record covering the following points: 

Copy of the indictment and plea, name and residence of the Judge presiding, 
of the prosecuting o moors, of the convict's attorney, of the jurors, and of the wit- 
nesses sworn on the trial, such synopsis of the testimony as the judge may direct, 
the charge of the court, the verdict and sentence, the date of these, together with 
convict '8 statement under oath, if obtainable from him, as to his name, residence, 
if any, the date and place of his birth, name and addresses of parents and other 
relatives and of persons by whom he has been employed, his social and other affili- 
ations, his present occupations and employments, former p!*««* of residence and 
period of time he has resided in each with dates thereof. f ***- date - 

and places and causes of prior arrests and in cp 
his detailed account of facts indicating his gu 
cases the impression of the trial judge as to tta 
convict, his general character, capacity, diB 
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Scientific Diagnosis Needed. 

It is not only necessary that all evidence connected with trial 
and former history of the convict be known but the prison manage- 
ment should be in a position to make a thorough scientific di- 
agnosis of each prisoner while in custody. An outline prepared 
by the Committee on Criminal Statistics at the last National 
Prison Congress is as follows: 

1. .4 thorough medical and physical examination, to be conducted by the prison 
physician. This examination should be not less thorough and complete than the 
usual life insurance examination. It should cover, in addition, venereal diseases, 
oonditlon of the teeth, and physical qualifications for various kinds of labor. 

2. A psychological examination, either by the prison physician or by a qualified 
expert, under his direction, with the use of such tests as the prison physician may 
approve; the results, however, to be verified by subsequent observation of the pris- 
oner. 

3. A vocational examination by the deptuy warden or assistant superintendent, 
not only with a view to the profitable employment of the prisoner but also with a 
view to his preparation for subsequent success. 

4. A school examination by the principal teacher, first to assign him to the 
proper sohool work and second to direct his reading in order that the intelligent 
prisoner may share the benefits of the school as well as the illiterate. 

5. A case study by the warden or deputy warden of such facts as the prisoner 
will voluntarily disclose with reference to his family and personal history; suoh facts 
to be verified by correspondence, or bettor by a personal visit of a trained investiga- 
tor to the locality where the prisoner formerly resided ; suoh inquiry to be directed 
with a view to a better understanding of the character, habits, disposition, weak- 
nesses and strong points of the prisoner. 

6. A systematic observation and record of the actions and progress of the prisoner 
from time to time to be made by such officers of the prison (guards, instructor, etc.) 
as may have him under personal direction: such observations not to be confined 
to the outward conduct of the prisoner and his conformity to prison rules but to 
endeavor to discover his progress in self-control, good will, right thinking, oheer- 
fulness, and genuine character. (Every prison officer knows that a very bad man 
may make a very good prisoner without any real change of character). 

7. It is very desirable that a study of the prisoner's personal and family 
histories should be made in the community from which he comes by a trained 
investigator. Such an investigation should cover his heredity, including vice, crim- 
inality, insanity, and feeblemindedness; his environment, his school and work 
record*, his police and prison record, and such facts generally as will indicate the 
causes of his delinquency and the probabilities as to the possibilities of reforma- 
tion. This inquiry should be conducted in a sympathetic spirit, not with a view of 
finding facts against the man, but with a view of finding facts which will enable 
the prison authorities to work best for his benefit. 

8. A systematic record by the parole officer of his observations of the progress, 
spirit, -disposition, and failures of the paroled man with his experience as to the result 
of different methods of dealing with such individuals. 

9. Records of the history and progress of discharged convicts, as far as ob- 
tainable, with an effort to discover preventable reasons for the failure of those who 
do not succeed. 

10. It is desirable that other states should follow the example of New York and 
Indiana in organizing departments of medical, psychological, and social study in 
<>td«r to test out what is practical and what is impractical in these directions. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BOYS- 

The Training School farm consists of 630 acres, of which 500 
acres are Owned by the State and 130 acres rented. Five hundred 
and eighty acres are used for cultivation and pasture and fifty 
acres for lawn and playgrounds. 

There are twenty-six buildings at the institution; five cot- 
tages, superintendent's residence, assistant superintendent's 
residence, assembly hall, commissary building, cold storage, 
laundry, ice plant, shop building, officers' building, light plant, 
coal house, canning building hospital building, dining room, 
farmer's residence, green house, garden house, barn for dairy 
herd, two silos, hog and cattle sheds, brick shed building con- 
taining fire apparatus, and various outbuildings. All buildings 
were originally built for the present use. They are made of 
brick and covered with slate roof except the dairy barn and one 
cottage. They are fairly adequate except the large dormitory 
in the main building and school buildings. Ventilation is fair. 
All are lighted with electricity, and heated by steam. Lighting, 
heating, and ventilation are satisfactory. 

Dormitories. 

Ten rooms are used for dormitories. The number of beds 
in each room ranges from forty-five to ninety. The two rooms 
occupied by negroes have respectively seventy and ninety beds 
each. For the two larger dormitories, floor space is forty 
by eighty and for the other eight, forty by sixty. There is no 
furniture. The dressing rooms are across the hall from the dormi- 
tories. From this, the boys go down stairs to the basement in 
the morning to prepare for breakfast. Each dormitory is pro- 
vided with one stool, one drinking fountain, and one bath tub. 
These are in good condition. The toilet accommodations are 
inadequate, especially during the winter season. 

Educational Work. 

Six rooms in the industrial buillding are used for shop work. 
The different trades are painting, blacksmithing, printing, shoe 
repairing, tailoring and carpentering. The ec\\i\\>ment of each is 
fairly adequate. From six to ten bcrys a^e \we\>\.\>\\^ *\. *^0&. ^\ 
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these trades during the year. Their work is under the direction 
of capable young men who are anxious to see that the training 
courses are made as profitable as possible. Some new equip- 
ment is needed, especially in the printing office, the carpenter 
and shoe shops, but this, the superintendent said, would be se- 
cured at once. 

The school equipment and buildings are fairly adequate. 
Rooms are well lighted, desks and blackboards are in good con- 
dition, and care is taken to see that rooms are kept sanitary. A 
part of the main school building is now used for a dormitory but 
the Legislature is being asked to provide additional buildings 
which will relieve the congested condition, if necessary appropri- 
ation is made. 

Military training is given a great deal of attention. Each 
morning the boys are given drilj exercises lasting from thirty to 
forty-five minutes. During the warm weather, dress parades 
are given on Sunday afternoons which last from three quarters 
of an hour to an hour and a half. These exercises on the whole 
are desirable, affording both means of disciplinary training and 
exercise. Care should be taken, however, not to make them too 
strenuous. For the smaller boys, especially, severe manual of 
arms exercises may be too arduous. Being in the hottest part of 
the day, it becomes almost unendurable. Under such circum- 
stances, the tendency is for the boys to become dissatisfied and 
instead of strengthening and bettering the espirit decorps, it is 
almost demoralized. The military work serves an important 
function but should be watched carefully to see that not too 
much attention is given it. It is natural for the officers to want 
to make as good showing as possible. They know that to per- 
fect the organization, earnest, continuous work is necessary. The 
fact, however, must not be lost sight of that military work is to 
benefit the boys and when it ceases to do that, it is not perform- 
ing its proper function. 

All boys in the institution are given ordinary school work 
in addition to the work in the shop, in the kitchen, on the farm, 
and other places. During the ten months, each boy attends 
school half a day and does detail work the other half. For two 
or three months during the summer, the entire day is given to 
work on the farm and in the different shops. The colored boys 
are employed chiefly in farm work and kitchen and dining room 
service. 
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Recreation. 

A great deal of attention is given to providing wholesome 
recreation. The boys play various kinds of games in their rooms, 
besides engaging in all kinds of atheltics and gymnastic sports 
on the play grounds and in rooms prepared for this purpose. 
During the summer season, practically every boy in the institu- 
tion has an opportunity to learn to swim, play baseball, football, 
and other outdoor sports. Motion picture shows, lectures and 
entertainments are arranged especially for the winter season. 

Parole Officers. 

The Training School is greatly in need of at least one more I 
parole officer. The officer now in charge of this work must 
give much of his time to returning escaped boys. Instead of 
doing this, he should be inquiring for homes and employment so 
that each boy on dismissal should be provided with a place to 
work and good surroundings. Each year from four hundred to 
five hundred boys are paroled from the institution. They are 
required to report monthly and failure Xo do so makes them li- 
able to be returned to the institution. However, the manage- 
ment is not unreasonable. When it is shown that a boy has 
reason for not reporting, he is excused. This is a good policy. 
A hard and fast rule requiring monthly reports until the expi- 
ration of the parole term may result in serious hardships and in- I 
justice. The purpose of the parole is to rehabilitate the boy and 
get him into good relationship with society as soon as possible. 
One of the first essentials is confidence. As long as the institu- 
tion holds over his head the danger of being brought back for the 
trivial offense of failing to report that he didn't smoke or drink 
during the last month, there is not much freedom and a very 
small chance for a boy to be wholesomely inclined toward the 
institution. The school should show him that it has confidence 
in him and is willing to support him by removing the most dif- 
ficult conditions of the parole as soon as possible, at least after 
they have been faithfully fulfilled for a year. Another serious 
fault in this connection and one the management is anxious to 
correct as soon as possible, is that boys committed to the institu- 
tion regardless of the seriousness of the crimes, are given the 
right of parole at the expiration of eighteen months, providing 
their behavior has been good during Wv\s Wm^. TteaXA^ *.^<ra&%' 
man, eighteen years of age wYio Yvas comm\\\*A ^ wtctoa <s\lvku 
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will be paroled as soon as a boy seven years of age who has been 
guilty of a small theft. Of course he will be under parole when 
dismissed from the institution, but will have all the opportunities 
possible to rcfpeat the offense for which he was originally commit- 
ted. The indeterminate sentence would help remove this dif- 
ficulty. However, since a large per cent, of the inmates are com- 
mitted until of age, the Board of Managers has it in its power now 
to say when a boy shall be paroled. All commitments should be 
made in a uniform manner and the term of sentence should be 
during minority. An effective aid will be provided if the Legis- 
lature passes the act providing for juvenile courts throughout the 
State. It will not only offer better advantages in the way of 
taking care of paroled boys, but will also secure more uniform 
commitments and sentences. 

INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 

The Industrial Home is located at Chillicothe. The main 
buildings are the administration building, the assembly hall, and 
four cottages. The buildings are brick, three stories high, well 
painted and in good repair. At present, the four cottages are 
overcrowded. There are from fifty to sixty girls in each cottage 
or about twice as many as there should be for most satisfactory 
conditions. Provision should be made as soon as possible for 
at least two new buildings, one containing' hospital and deten- 
tion wards and another to be used for disciplinary purposes. 
A serious condition always exists in an institution where there is 
no provision for isolating the sick. Contagion is liable to break 
out at any time and cases of acute sickness occur frequently. 
There should be a special ward to which these could be trans- 
ferred immediately and special attention and treatment given. 
The receiving ward should be used for observing and treating 
the girls upon arrival at the institution. They not only need 
careful physical examination but general observation and study 
as well. Much misunderstanding and difficulty may be avoided 
by seeing that proper classification is made. The only way this 
can be done effectively is by seeing that each girl has a thorough 
examination at the time she enters the institution. 

Cottages. 

The general arrangement of the dvffetfcTYi to\ta.%«& \^ wrcaiax. . 
Basements are used for laundry and VovVtV ^\«v«ft&* ^^ ^^ 
storing various articles. On the firsl iYoot aie \Xv* x^^^^*^ 
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music room, and housekeeping apartments, two dining rooms, 
day room, kitchen, and laundry. The second floor is used for 
the girls' rooms and officers' bed rooms. Each room is equipped 
with a dresser, two chairs, table, rug, lace curtains, wall pic- 
tures, and bed. The bed clothing consists of counterpane, six 
pairs of blankets, two sheets, and a mattress. The third floor 
is used for officers' rooms and storage purposes. Each cottage 
is distinct from the others, there being practically no association 
between the different families. 

Educational Work. 

Improvement in school work is keeping pace with other 
phases of the institution. While six teachers are employed to 
teach the ten grades in the school of letters, much more stress 
is being laid on vocational and industrial work. The girls 
are taught to do different kinds of sewing, cooking, and various 
kinds of work that is to be done outdoors. Much of the time 
that was formerly given to solving difficult complex fractions 
and questions of grammar is now spent in developing good 
physical condition and a wholesome, mental attitude through 
training and household work, domestic science, tailoring, 
millinery, gardening, games, outdoor exercises, and the largest 
amount of freedom consistent with the welfare of the institu- 
tion. They are doing something during the greater part of 
the day and that is, as nearly as possible, what they will be 
engaged in when leaving the school. Two or three additional 
cottages will make the work of the Home much easier and more 
satisfactory. 

Parole. 

The management of the Home has long felt the need of 
closer supervision for paroled girls. One officer, at least, is 
required to do this work. No girl should be sent from the 
Home without it is first known what environment she is to 
have. Frequent visits should be made for sometime after the 
first placement. If it is found that the parole has been granted 
too soon, the girl should be returned to the institution and trained 
until she can go out and succeed. If it is finally found that she 
is incapable of self-direction, the law should provide that she 
be transferred to a custodial institution where she will be largely 
self-supporting and under t 1 -- re of the State. The super- 
intendent is doing what * keep m e\ctee VomOcl ^\\k 
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girls who have been dismissed or paroled, but it is impossible 
to do this without visting officers. Practically all states in which 
there are industrial schools, are providing such officers. Re- 
cent reports from twenty-three states show that eighteen 
had probation officers connected with the industrial homes 
and each of these employed from two to ten officers. 

Mental Tests. 

One of the most important improvements made during 
the biennium has been the installing of a laboratory for the 
purpose of giving mental tests to all girls at the time of enter- 
ing the institution. This will not only enable the officers to 
know better how to classify the girls but will also give an op- 
portunity for them to learn their needs and capabilities. Under 
the old system, whereby a girl was sent to one cottage because 
it had more room than another, much time was lost before 
it could be determined what kind of work she should have and 
to which family she belonged. Now she is not only given a 
thorough physical examination but is tested from the stand- 
point of her mental and social condition. An effort is made 
to learn why she came to the institution,^then steps are taken 
to counteract the non-social tendencies and to supply that 
which she lacked in order to live a normal social life. It is 
found that a large per cent, of the girls at the Home are more 
sinned against than sinning. They have had no homes, no 
respectable relatives to uphold their honor. A large number 
are found to be feeble minded, deserving pity and help rather 
than censure and punishment. 

INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR INCORRIGIBLE NEGRO GIRLS, 

TIPTON, MISSOURI. 

The following is an extract from report of Board of Managers 
to the General Assembly: 

The forty-sixth Qeneral Assembly appropriated money to buy a site for the 
Industrial Home for Incorrigible Negro Oirls which was finally selected at Tipton, 
Missouri. The people of Tipton almost unanimously signed a petition for the 
location of this school. The site is a short distance from the city, has fifty-two 
acres, and was bought at a cost of $4,500.00. The central building is 135 feet by 
sixty-five feet deep, with front and rear porches. This building provides on the 
first floor the administration department and extensions with dormitories and rooms 
for thirty girls with bath, toilet, etc., also private toilet, bath, and fire proof vault. 
The second floor will provide for a like number ot «\x\fc, w&& \.o?Afc\^ XaMca* <ax*i. 
Tlie second floor also contains living rooms tor ttifc ot^cw*. 'Y\vs> \?eto^ %\arc^3 N^ 

arranged tor chapel until such time as the growth ot th* *\Tv*X\\.\i\\<ycv *\*stfs> -wxs^^ i 

separate chapel building. 
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The original plan contemplated the erection of two wings but it waa later de- 
cided to build but one at the present time. This is two stories in height above the 
basement, 'each story providing for twenty girls with study room, seventeen by 
twenty-two in each story together with toilet, clothes rooms and bathrooms. Each 
wing is provided with an iron fire proof stairway and stair hall opening into a fire- 
proof oorridor, two stories high, connecting the wing with the administration build- 
ing. All necessary precautions have been taken to make the institution absolutely 
fire-proof. Immediately back of the central building is located a building 44 x 57 
two stories and basement. This building is fifty-four feet distant from the centra! 
building and connected therewith by a one-story corridor, with basement for pipe*. 
wires, etc 

In the basement of the above building is placed the general kitchen, with range. 
steam tables, steam kettles, etc., also store rooms. A hand elevator shaft leads 
from the kitchen to the first floor, with double openings, into dining room and a 
pantry* ' On the first floor, as shown on plans, are located general dining room, 
private dining room and pantry, also stairs leading to seoond story. The second 
story contains four large, well lighted school rooms, to be used until the growth of 
the institution shall warrant the erection of a school building. 

Back of the service building is the boiler house, size 24 x 46 'clear, giving ample 
space for boilers, ooal, and electrio plant, with large smoke stack that will suffice 
for any future extensions. South of, and adjoining the boiler house, is the laundry 
22x31 feet. The building throughout is heated from the boiler house by steam 
system, the main extending under corridors to wings. Tho system of heating is 
direct — indirect, with ventilation system. All portions of buildings are electric 
lighted from plant in boiler house. , 

The plumbing system is complete in every respect with proper sewerage. 

The foundations of buildings are native limestone to top of basement; ex- 
terior walls of pressed brick laid in red mortar, stone trimmings, cornice of iron, 
roofs of red tile, yellow pine finish throughout. Interior walls plastered, sand finish 
and painted flat in suitable colors. 



THE SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION'S GROUP. 

The Special Educational Institution's Group consists of: 

The Missouri School for the Blind, at St. Louis; Superintendent, Prof. S. M. 

Qreen. 

The Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton; Superintendent, Prof. J. Stuart 

Morrison. 

STATEMENTS FROM SUPERINTENDENTS. 

There are printed herewith statements from the superintendents of the two 
institutions in this group: 

Missouri School For The Blind. 

By PROF. S. M. OREEN. 

Number inmates November 1, 1914 was 59 boys and 55 girls. 

The total increase during the past two years was 6. 

The total number committed during the biennium was 229. 

We are facing a deficit in our support item , as the cost of supplies has been very 
much greater this fall than ever before. For that reason we are asking $50,000 
instead of the $43,000 which we received before. We are skimping along to try 
to make it go through this month, but tho Board at its meeting Thursday felt that 
we should not be put to such a strain again. Our increased appropriation for sal- 
aries is due to the fact that we are trying to put our high school among the approved 
high schools in the State, and we need additional teachers to do that. We have no 
teacher at all, as all of the time is taken up "by out rAaxvo -wotY.. Yt ^^ \>t<w&t\<3 
equip the capable blind they must have the propex VtvatTwctVoTva , *.tv^ NX \% Vweov 
Bible for ua to do it with the small staff that we have at ptwstA. 
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Missouri School for the Deaf. 

(By Prof. J. Stuart Morrison, Supt.) 

The Missouri School for the Deaf was established in 1851, an act of the Legis- 
lature providing for the transfer of forty acres of land and the buildings thereon 
from the State Lunatio Asylum, to be dedicated to this school. The school was 
opened November 5, 1851, with a single pupil from St. Louis. By July 16, 1852, 
the attendance was 17, which number increased the second year to 54. In 1854 
an additional tract of eighteen acres was purchased and a building erected at a cost 
of $28,000. 

In 1866 an appropriation was made for a workshop, and in 1879 a printing 
press was added. The school now comprises a group of twelve substantial build- 
ings, with schoolhouse on the west and trades buildings on the east. The main 
buildings have a frontage of 225 feet and are four stories high. The school building 
contains 33 rooms, with a chapel and gallery. The buildings, which were burned in 
1888, were well insured, and were speedily rebuilt, and are practically new fire- 
proof buildings, admirably adapted for the uses intended. An additional school 
building was completed in November, 1904, while a cottage for small pupils, a wagon 
shop and other buildings were ereoted during the 1907 and 1908 biennial period. 

One of the main group of buildings, known as the "East building," originally 
the school building, but in recent years the principal dormitory for boys, was con- 
demned in 1907 as unsafe. In its plaoe has been erected a substantial, fireproof 
and well-arranged dormitory at a cost of $50,000. A new dairy barn, supplied with 
the most modern and sanitary equipment, was built during the summer of 1911. 

The trades taught include cooking, baking, cabinet making, tailoring, printing, 
shoemaking, harness making, blacksmithing, barbering, gardening, sewing, and 
dressmaking. The number of pupils December 31, 1914, was 288. 



THE SOLDIERS' HOME GROUP. 

This group consists of the Federal Soldiers' Home at St. James, Superintend- 
ent, Captain J. P. Brinegar, and the Confederate Soldiers' Home at Higgins- 
ville, Col. George P. Oross, Superintendent. 

i. 

The Federal Soldiers' Home. 

(By Captain J. P. Brinegar, Supt.) 

The work accomplished during the period now nearing its close has been only 
that inoident to the proper care of the members and property. You will note our 
last appropriations carried no appropriations for improvements, except the instal, 
lation of an elevator in "Mansion" building. This recommendation was made by 
former officers in charge of the Home, but the present administration did not deem 
its installation as being warranted, hence no part of that particular appropriation 
has been used. 

The remaining appropriations, however, will be used entirely, and indications 
at present lead me to believe there will be a deficit in the Support appropriation 
if not in some others also. 

Under a ruling of the National Home we are caring for quite a number of mem- 
bers who are permitted the privilege of rooming outside, thus increasing our mem- 
bership. This entails more expense, and the advance in foodstuffs being so 
marked, a considerable increase in appropriations will be necessary. 

The present management contemplate a number of improvements. Undor 
present conditions we are at a considerable inconvenience, and, not only for the 
purpose of convenience alone, but for the preaeTvaWoTi ol \.Yi^ px<y&«t\.^ ^^ ^«* 
other purposes, will they be necessary. 

Should this Home be compelled to oompYy ^?V\*i \*v* * ^*>« XvR ^^^^^ 
romen employees, the extra help to be employed <w\\\ nfte*M&&»fc* **. Ya<sM»w* 
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salaries of $4,000 for the two years; should the New Hospital Building be erected 
additional employees necessary will make another additional increase of $2,500 in 
salaries, thus making the total appropriations for salaries $36,500, provided th« 
items mentioned become established. 

The various needs as listed will total $126,900. Of this amount I do not know 
a single item that can be omitted without detriment. 

n. 

The Confederate Soldiers 9 Home. 

(Colonel George P. arose, Supt.) 

Number of inmates November 1, 1914, was 225 men and 
47 women. The increase during the past two years was 67. 
There have been committed to the Home during the biennium 
75 and there have been paroled and discharged 204. 

Expenditures for the two years were salaries $34,200, 
support $69,000, repairs $3,500 and buildings $13,650. The 
buildings are administration building, fourteen cottages, main 
building, two . hospitals, superintendent's residence, dormitory, 
McClure flats, and various outbuildings. 

Much care is taken to see that inmates have as much free- 
dom and recreation as possible. There are three large day 
rooms in the main building to which the old soldiers have access 
at all times. They are attractively furnished with rocking 
chairs, musical instruments, large reading tables, wall pictures, 
rugs and everything that makes a room comfortable and cozy. 
For the men who use tobacco, a special room is provided in 
the basement where all kinds of games and other amusements 
may be engaged in. During the summer months much time 
is spent in fishing and walking about over the large farm. Those 
who care to may do any kind of farm work or gardening, for 
which they are well paid. 

The institution is rapidly becoming a large hospital. The 
average age of inmates is 73. About half of the population is 
in constant need of special care and treatment. A physician 
is employed who gives full time to the inmates. He is assisted 
by six young men nurses. The management feels the need of 
more nurses, especially more female nurses. 

Improvements at the institution during the biennium 
are as follows: concrete silo, steel water tank, ice plant, cold 
storage, septic tank, vegetable cellar, new floors in the main 
building, new laundry equipment, cottages painted, and papered, 
kitchen repaired, new cottage, ne^j enguve, mA ^\yk$. 
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LOCAL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
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COUNTY VISITORS. 

The law creating boards of visitors provides that it shall 
be the duty of. such boards to visit or otherwise keep them- 
selves fully advised of the conditions and management of all 
corrective institutions supported wholly or in part by public 
funds, also prepare a full report of their proceedings during the 
year, with such recommendations as they may deem advisable 
and file with the Secretary of the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections. The disinterested services rendered by members 
of these boards are worthy of general commendation. In several 
counties they have taken active part in shaping the policies 
dealing with county institutions, bringing about better and 
more wholesome conditions and have done much in arousing 
public sentiment in favor of new almshouses and jails. While 
the powers conferred on these boards are not great, the moral 
effect of their activity is larger than may be imagined by those 
who are unacquainted with the work of an active board, and 
naturally the sphere of their influence becomes larger as their 
usefulness becomes apparent. 

The public is greatly indebted to those who compose the 
several active boards throughout the State. They are not 
only helpful in securing better local buildings, but they may 
be of great assistance in shaping the policies of the incoming 
new county administration and thus aid in the maintenance 
of the continuity of humane and advanced ideas in dealing 
with the unfortunate. One of the most discouraging features 
in connection with the county institutions is that officers and 
those in charge are not much more than given time to acquaint 
themselves with the duty of their offices when they must give 
way to their successors. As a rule, they have had no experience 
and can be materially assisted by an efficient board of visitors. 
No county can afford to be without such a board. While there 
has been some difficulty in securing continued, effective service 
because of no provision for compensating members, such in- 
stances have been rare. It has been ioux^ \JaaX Vj ^«rS>^% 
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members of the board chiefly from county seat towns 
best results have been secured. Meetings can be held at less 
expense. Members are better acquainted with the institution 
and with members of the court and conditions in general. 



EXTRACTS OF REPORTS FROM COUNTY BOARDS OF 

VISITORS. 



Buchanan County. 



County Jail. Separate apartments are used for separation of sexes and abo 
separation of whites and blacks with one prisoner to each oeU. Food, security 
and sanitation good. No liquor allowed to be taken to the prisoners, whtoh wu 
done last year at the time of inspection. Jail is comparatively new. 66 prisoners 
were in jail. Usual number 95. Jail capacity, 196. No provision U made for 
employment of prisoners. 

County Almshouse. Number of inmates present, 110; males 84, females 26, 
blacks 16. Capacity 60. Population sometimes as high as 140. No provision for 
employment of inmates. Many rooms 10x12 ocoupled by four persons. No 
special provision for hospital treatment. The county court stated to the committal 
that many of the present inmates of the poor farm are the parents Of children who 
are amply able to provide for them and simply refuse to do so. Having no meant 
of their own, they were forced to go to the almshouse. 

Detention Home. Population, seven girls and 16 boys, all attending school 
except three. Borne of the children here are under the head of neglected and de- 
linquent children and should be under the oare of probation officers. Officers em- 
ployed, superintendent, his wife and daughter, and farm hand. All oommitmenta 
made by Juvenile Court. Total capacity 27 children. There is no provision at the 
Home for taking care of contagious diseases outside of the residence. 

Colored Orphanage. Inmates, three boys and 12 girls. At present eight 
girls working in the city. The house, bedding, and floors olean and in fair con- 
dition but yard and surroundings very untidy. The County Court paid out for 
this Orphanage last year $868.92, of which $150 was for the salary of superinten- 
dent and wife. 

Emergency Belief. County Court expended last year $19,568.61. Of this 
amount, $3,500.00 was given the Charity Board, $5,587.45 the St. Joseph Hospital, 
$6,816.72 the Social Welfare Board and $439.50 relief for general poor relief. 

Members: Rabbi Louis Bernstein, Dr. Oliver C. Gebhart, Mrs. Charles N. 
Stine, Nancy L. Dorsey, J. W. Beach, Joseph A. Corby. 



Laclede County. 



County Almshouse. The buildings are old, practically roofless, and almost 
floorloss. When it rains or snows the interior rooms are damp or even wet as in 
some of them there is not space to set a bed which will remain dry during the rain. 
The rooms are small and have no ventilation save through cracks in the roof and 
floors. Some of the rooms are occupied by from four to six persons. The bedding 
consists of straw which becomes stale and decomposed and a bad odor arises there- 
from. The walls of the rooms are filled with vermin which it is practically impos- 
sible to destroy without the buildings themselves. The beds and furnishings are 
entirely inadequate, lacking mattresses, pillows, sheets, and sufficient covering 
for winter use. The Board recommends a new building. 

Members t Dr. J. M. Billings, Chairman; "Ss/lta. "R,. K. To^ % ^wst%\an\ \fov 
E. L. OreenJeaf, J. E. MacKesson, Mrs. E. T?. SteYrtAxi*,^* ."ft. CtartenAu 
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Clay County. 

County Jail. Tho jail is connected with the Court House. No separate cells, 
Just one big, untidy room half under and half above ground. Seven prisoners are 
now in jail. The quality of food is good, sanitation is wretched and no idea of 
reformation is possible. No employment for prisoners. 

County Almshouse. Clay County is to be congratulated on securing this year 
a fine new County Home known as the Clay County Home, built and furnished at a 
cost of $25,000. Material for the building is native limestone found on the Hotae 
Farm. Two stories with concrete hails, sun rooms, gas for lighting and cooking, 
bath on each floor, toilets and laboratories. An up-to-date Home. Population 
17 males, 3 females. Men ocoupy first floor, women upper floor. Next year a 
detached hospital building is to be erected. 

Emergency Belief. The County Court gives a certain amount eaoh month for 
the support of folks so situated that they can be better taken care of in their own 
homes. At present, 21 people are so cared for, thirteen females and eight males. 
Monthly expenditure amounts to $150 or $200. 

Members: Mr. Charles H. Sevier, Mr. John Lindau, Mrs. John B. Woods, 
Socretary, Smithville; Mr. George Frick, Mr. J. W. Vance, Mr. Fred. V. Loos, 
President. 

St. Louis County. 

County Jail. Population 65 at time of visit. Average for the year about 50. 
Methods' of employment, road work and other outside labor. No provision is 
made for separating the whites and blaoks. The female prisoners are looked after 
by the sheriff's wife, who is matron of the juvenile department, receiving a salary of 
$40.00 per month. The number of female prisoners present, seven. They all 
occupy one room in which they eat, sleep, and live. Three or four male prisoners 
oocupy one cell. 

County Almshouse. There is no almshouse in St. Louis County. Indigent 
and dependent adults are sent to the St. Louis Infirmary in accordance with an 
arrangement made between the county and St. Lou id City at the time of separation. 

Members: Richard Ralph, W. P. Morgan, Mrs. Minnie Ratclifte, Mrs. Lee 
Barton, Mrs. O. F. Decker, Secretary, and Judge James Settle, Chairman. 

JUVENILE COURTS. 

But few years ago the juvenile court was a new insti- 
tution. Children unfortunate enough to disobey the law paid 
the penalty in practically the same way as their elders. But 
conditions have changed. People are coming to believe that 
boys and girls, though guilty of committing non-social acts, 
are not necessarily criminals and should not be so treated. A large 
per cent are mere children and have no more right to be im- 
prisoned than children. They need homes and the care of 
good parents. Lacking these, the demand as far as possible 
should be supplied by the State. Normal children are not 
bad, when guilty of violating the law, incorrigible, and in need 
of restraint; investigation will generally show them to be men- 
tally or physicially sick or victims of unwholesome environ- 
ment. Their associates are bad, their parents fre<\ue.nU^ \u&r 
reasonable, or tyrannical, requiring motfc Wvasv S& \^\»^ ^ 
other children. Occasionally, a iaiYvet ot moV\v« \s> Vs*»^ ^ 
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whom a child is an unwelcome burden who is willing to go 
to extreme lengths to get it out of the way. Attention was called 
to a case of this kind in the Training School at Boonville. The 
mother had pinned her watch on him and had him arrested 
on the charge of stealing. Her object was to get the boy out 
of the way so she could marry again. When we think of the 
large number of unreasonable, mismated, criminal parents, 
and the meagre effort being made by the State to supplement 
their work in the homes, we marvel that there isn't more de- 
linquency and crime than there is. 

Several states have contributory delinquency acts which 
hold responsible parents or any one else who contributes to 
a child's delinquency. A measure of this kind may be con- 
sidered by the next Legislature, which, if enacted into law, 
will do much to reduce the number of juvenile offenders. It 
would supplement and strengthen the proposed act providing I 
for juvenile courts in the various counties. 



"Important as are the Immediate services of a Juvenile court to 
the children who are dally brought before it for protection and guidance, 
because the family protection has broken down and there Is no family 
guidances painstaking as are the court's methods of ascertaining the 
facts which account for the child's trouble, his family history, his own 
physical and mental state ; hopeful as are the results of probation t yet 
the great primary service of the court is that it lifts up the truth and 
compels us to see that wastage of human life whose sign Is the child 
In court. • • • • For the first time in history a so-called Juvenile 
court reveals a great social situation and thereby bestows the greatest aid 
toward social Justice which this generation comprehends — the truth 
made public." 



A state- wide juvenile court act was passed by the last 
Legislature but was later declared unconstitutional. As a result 
of this, friends of the juvenile court set about to prepare a 
measure from which objectionable features would be removed 
but which at the same time would have the elements necessary 
for a practical juvenile court act. A committee was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Roger N. Baldwin, Secretary 
of the Civic League of St. Louis. The following is a brief 
outline of the act by the Committee to be presented to tlie 
Legislature: 

1. The Jurisdiction should be \odged Vn ttvfc cVccmW, ^omt\., tkA. \a&» \>t^\»na 
court. Since several counties compose one circuit, ^ fcPfesxV? Yv^tycv^ <raci\»« *ws.wx^ 
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« 

only by the appointment of referees or masters in the various counties. These 
referees, who will hear the cases like any judge, need npt be lawyers, but their 
findings must be approved by the court to be effective. 

2. The feature of the Supreme Court decision requiring the procedure to be 
criminal, not civil, can be avoided by providing that no child under the age of seven- 
teen years shall be considered capable of committing a crime. Under the constitu- 
tion and common law, no child under seven years of age in Missouri is capable now 
of committing a crime. There is no reason why the age cannot be extended to 
seventeen years. 

3. The court should not only be a juvenile court for the hearing of oases 
of ohildren, but a court of domestic relations for the hearing of all oases involving 
ohildren, such as contributory delinquency* the desertion of wife and children, 
enforcement of the compulsory attendance act, child labor law, divorce oases 
In whioh ohildren are involved and the like. 

4. In order to prevent a duplication of effort, it seems advisable to tie the 
probation system as closely as possible to the school system. To accomplish that, 
it may be well .to provide that all complaints (of delinquent ohildren at least) 
shall be filed by the county superintendent of schools, or by principals of schools 
with his approval. Attendance officers appointed under the compulsory attend- 
ance act should whenever possible be appointed as probation officers. All suoh 
appointments, however, should be subject to the approval of the State Board of 
Charities, in order to secure a uniform application of the law. 

5. It is our belief that one law only should provide for juvenile courts through- 
out the State of Missouri, and that this procedure affecting counties of less than 
50,000 should be incorporated into the present act applying to counties of over 
60,000. The advantage of this would be that one act could not be held invalid 
and the other sustained, and that children throughout the State would get the 
benefit of the same kind of treatment at the hands of the State. Our present act 
applying to counties of 50,000 and over is frankly criminal and in several instances 
has been worked out as criminal in spirit and practice. 

6. We also desire to call attention to the fact that under the present laws 
Justices of the peaoe throughout the state are committing boys to Boonville and 
girls to Chillioothe. The act should provide that commitment to these institu- 
tions should be made only through juvenile courts. 

Respectfully submitted, 
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EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OF COUNTY PROBATIOK 

OFFICERS. 

While hardly sufficient time was given to test the value 
of a state- wide juvenile court act, some very good work was 
accomplished. It may serve to indicate to a certain extent 
the possibilities of an efficient court system. Probation officers 
were appointed in fifty-one counties from each of which at 
least one report was received. The annual salaries paid the 
different probation officers varied from $50 to $1,000. But 
two counties employed the officer on full time, Johnson and 
Clay. The following are extracts from reports showing the 
work of different probation officers, and the need for such 
work in the State: 



child, afflicted with tuberculosis, pronounced incurable. Refused 

at Mount Vernon. Father poor and drinks. In destitute circumstances. No 
place to send her. Not a hospital that I can find will take her. 

eight years old, afflicted with spinal trouble; father section man, it 

$1.40 a day. Large family. Dr. of Chicago offers to treat him free. 

Hospital fee about $8.75 a week. No money to take advantage of the offer. Fath- 
er beat his children. He was arrested and fined $15 on his plea of guilty. Hi 
has moved to town, comes to see me frequently and is doing much better. Hm 
the children in school. 

The following children were taken to the county infirmary: «•• 

ten years, two years. They were delinquent, poverty stricken, and home- 
less, and therefore a publio charge upon the charity of the city. I later had them 
turned over to the aunt, who is giving them good care and treatment. 

Summons was served on the father for keeping his daughter, ten years of age 
out of school. The girl has not been in school for several years. 

Books and clothing were furnished family of five children, ages fifteen to three. 
They were in destitute circumstances growing up in ignorance and crime. 

Investigated the home of who is in destitute circumstances. He has t 

wife and five children, ages of children from one to ten years. I found them in t 
very bad condition with nothing in the house to eat but a quart of meal and a pint of 
salt, and scarcely any clothes at all. I found they needed immediate help and. 
bought them food until Instructions could be received from the Court. 

Investigated the case of and four children, ages four to seventeen. 

The father is sick in bed and is living in a tent. These children had to be sent to 
the infirmary for a short time, pending more favorable arrangements. 

Institutions Receiving Juvenile Court Wards. 

The statutes provide that institutions which receive and 
care for children committed to them by juvenile courts shall 
report concerning the same to this Board. 
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nstitutions Receiving Wards from Juvenile Courts, Sept. 30, 

1913-Sept. 30, 1914. 



Name of Institution. 



Place. 



Number of children 
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aptist Orphans' Home 

ethesda Foundling Asylum 

nlldrens' Home Society of Missouri . . 

b-ristian Hospital. 

hristian Orphans' Home 

«ty Hospital 

ity Sanitarium 

tolored Orphans' Home 

km vent Good Shepherd 

iplscopal Orphans' Home 

'ather Dunne's Newsboys Home 

'emale Hospital 

tarman Lutheran Orphans' Homo 

lerman Protestant Orphans' Home. . . . 

Hrla' Industrial School 

loapital Board of St. Louis 

eirish Shelter Home 

dethodlsts Orphans' Home 

tfethodlst Episcopal Home for Girls . . . 

dlssion Free School 

Mothers', Babies' and Children's Home 

toorhouse. 

listers of Mercy 

It. Ann's Orphan Asylum 

It. Joseph's Orphan Asylum 

St. Louis Protestant Orphans' Asylum . , 

Bt. Mary's Orphan Asylum 

Bt. Patrick's Emergency Home 

Bt. Louis Industrial School 

Bt. Vincent's Orphan Asylum 

Mothers' and Babies' Home 

Children's Home 

Detention Home 

Bouse of the Good Shepherd 

Children's Home 

ackson County Home for Girls 

llssourl Colony 

f cCnne Home for Boys 

helterlng Arms 

llssourl Training School for Boys 

tate Industrial Home for Girls 

t. Simon's Nursery, neglected negroes. . 

Somen's Reformatory, negro girls 

surental Home for Girls 

I p worth Home for Girls 

%. Louis Maternity Hospital . 

Evangelical Deaconess Hospital. 

hlloh Rescue Home. 

Patera of Mercy Industrial School 

imouri Baptist Orphans' Home 



St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis'. 

Springfield 

St. Joseph 

Kansas City . . . 

Joplin 

Falrmount Park 

Marshall 

Independence. . , 

St. Joseph 

Boonville 

Chillicothe 

Kansas City 
Kansas City 
Independence. . 
St. Louis, 
St. Louis 
St. IiO\xVa 

St. ViOY&S 

St.LiOMls 
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Crowded Conditions. 

Jails are over-crowded. This condition will be better understood by reading 
>rtef descriptions of several jails recently visited by the Secretary of this Board. 
Most Jails are crowded beyond their capacity at some time during the year. Not 
ong ago a Jail was visited in one of the wealthiest counties in the State, where 
rieThteen prisoners were occupying three cells and near these, in a corner of the cell, 
was an insane person who had been confined Ave days. Of the eighteen prisoners, 
ilx were boys under the age of eighteen. Black and white, sick and well, and 
prisoners waiting trial, were all crowded together. The cells were so dark that I 
itumbled over two boys lying on the floor. They were in the same cell with a sick 
nan, and but a few davs before a man had died there with pneumonia, presumably 
xmtraoted in the Jail. Under such conditions, these prisoners had lived for weeks 
with an air spaoe of sixty-seven oubio feet that should have been five hundred. 
When we consider that there are only 678 cells in all of the county jails in the State and 
that ae many as 2,153 prisoners have been confined in these, ire may get a better idea of 
the situation. A very conservative estimate therefore would be that at some time 
during the year there are at least two prisoners in each cell of the county Jails. This 
estimate makes no allowance for the fact that Jailors during severe cold weather 
keep all the prisoners in one or two cells to save coal and to avoid unlooking more 
doors than necessary, and that In several jails one ceil is used exclusively for bathing 
and toilet purposes. 

Classification. 

Classification is generally bad. Most oountles provide for separating male 
mxkd female prisoners. The insane are usually given cells to themselves in one corner 
of the cell block. Prisoners awaiting trial and felons are occasionally segregated. 
Most counties attempt to provide separate sleeping quarters for negroes. But this 
4s often impossible because of insufficient room. In general, practically the only 
classification except as to sex is found in the larger cities. Here it is by no means 
Ideal. Sheriffs are seldom to blame for undesirable conditions. They must make 
the best of what they have. Prisoners are received for whose custody they are 
responsible. Cells are dark, unsanitary and unfit for anyone to live in. Therefore 
the rule is to permit all prisoners to mingle freely in the open spaoe between cells. 
Such conditions make of the jail a winter home for the rounder, the recidivist. 
There were 1,814 committments of this class to our county jails last year. • The 
repeater or second offender doesn't find the life in jail very unpleasant. He gets 
sll he needs to eat, doesn't have to work, plays cards, shoots craps if he is a negro, 
•tudies and plots crime. According to the census for last year over 1,000 men of 
this class, varying in degree of criminality from the useless vagrant or tramp to 
•he habitual, dangerous criminal, were confined in the various county jails. A short 
line ago a Jail was visited in which there were only three prisoners. One of these 
Ltvd served at different times twenty-five years in state penitentiaries. He had a 
trong personality, was interesting and at home in jail. The young men for whom 
iswaa playing the part of entertainer and consoler were serving 30-day sentences for 
► misdemeanor. Their lives of industry and good citizenship had been lnter- 
xi p ted by a month of enforced idleness. They were given an opportunity to see 
he best side of criminal life from a past master in the work of crime. They had 
xperienoed the luxury of having no responsibilities, of being warmed and fed. 
wnd that without any effort on their part. Such experience would perhaps be no 
omptation for men with good family connections. But with such as above de- 
toribed can we wonder that often the question is asked as to whether or not the 
tonorable life pays? The sentence of these men had been brief and not very dis- 
They had learned new methods of evading officers and an easier way of 
a living. If at the expiration of their term of improvement they came out 
with the determination to live lives of crime, the State is to a large extent respon- 
sible. They have had a chance to learn that for certain men a life of crime is at- 
tractive. They look at it as a proposition in which there is much to gain and little 
%o lose. At the wont, one can only be arrested and cax«d tot Vy xfeA^taX*. 'fewb&a** 
be tLrmt Imprisonment has cost them their soc\a\ sXaivdAna Vxi Wi* ^mxaxkxjfcNNR* \wo>. 
nJoh they came. 
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EMPLOYMENT. 

The need for employment of prisoners has long been felt. This defect to 
universally conceded. Most counties have made attempts at some time or other 
. to work prisoners, but as a rule such attempts have been failures. A recent re- 
port on this subject shows that only fifteen counties are now giving prisoneri 
employment. The work that is required as a rule, consists in road-building, 
breaking rock, grading, etc Because of the nature of the work, the failure to em- 
ploy capable men for foremen, the expense for transportation and guards, the lack 
of compensation either in the form of a small wage or shortened sentence, little 
has been accomplished. Other states are solving this problem by establishinf 
district farms to which all misdemeanants are committed. This seems to be the 
proper solution. There is no question that most of the Jail population can bt 
worked with little danger of escapes. While there* were 13,511 oommlttmenti 
to county jails last year, only 1,110 prisoners were sent to the State Penitentiary, 
showing that a large per cent of jail population consists of minor offenders, mea 
who would have little incentive to escape and men who have been used to labor. 
When we consider that each prisoner costs the oounty $3.50 per week for board, 
that there is a daily average population of 1,000 prisoners and that most of thest 
have been engaged in productive employment, we realize the economic wait* 
demanding careful investigation. 

PROBATION. 

Under the present probation law much good work is being accomplished. 
Its efficiency is greatly impaired, however, by the failure to provide for thorough 
investigation and frequent visitation. Recent reports from several countiei 
show a total of 190 probations granted last year, of which only nine or 4.7 per 
oent were revoked. Of these 100 probationers 34 had been sentenced from one 
to ten years in the State Penitentiary. Fifteen were sentenced for one year ti 
oounty jails. Three were sentenced from one to four years in the Training School or 
the Industrial Home and three were fined from one to two thousand dollars. Whut 
these statistics are by no means complete for the State, they suggest encouraging 
possibilities. Most counties have from one to five prisoners in jail who should 
have been placed on probation. The following case came under my observation 
recently; A mother of sevon children was in jail with her husband and a ton 
three years of age. She had served three months of a six months sentence for 
violating the local option law. She was afflicted with inflammatory rheumatism 
and was to give birth to another child before completing her jail sentence. The 
six children left at home were largely dependent upon the charity of neighbor!. 
This woman should not have imprisoned. Such treatment is not only not human- 
itarian, it is not good business. A large per cent of delinquents are such became 
of broken homes and orphaned children. Every eflort should be made to main- 
tain the home rather than to destroy it or its influence. 

FEE STSTEM. 

Another serious objeotion to the present jail management is the oustom of 
compensating sheriffs by paying a certain amount per head for the care and custody 
of prisoners. The natural result is that officers tend to want prisoners, since a 
large part of their compensation is from this source. It is the old question where 
one's interest is, etc. The State should make it as profitable to assist the prisoner at 
to hinder him. The officer should have absolutely no peouniary interest one way 
or another concerning one's imprisonment. Such conditions are unjust to the officer, 
because there is a tendenoy to get more men in jail and to keep them as long ai 
possible. They are unfair to the prisoner, because foroes that should be directed 
toward prevention of imprisonment and therefore toward his improvement and 
reformation are at best passive. We believe therefore that one of the big ob- 
stacles in the way of jail reform will be removed by the abolition of every phase of the 
fee system. Sheriffs generally would prefer to receive their compensation on the 
salary basis. People who have Btu&ied con&YWo^ft coTuaftofctto* w\>&. «&T£ta&sXT«&st 
of Jails are united in condemning the custom ot payYufc on. otkow *. o«t\»\xk wm«s& 
for feeding prisoners. 
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CONSTBUCTION. 

A better plan of jail construction should be employed. Most of the defects 
above pointed out are due to illy arranged buildings. Good ventilation, heat, 
sanitation and classification are impossible in the average jail. Every one of these 
items is essential to the well-being of the prisoner and therefore to the well-being 
of the State. The last Legislature passed a law making it necessary for any county 
or oity contemplating the erection of. a new jail to submit plans and specifications 
thereof to the State Board of Charities and Corrections for its approval. The 
fundamental principles by which the Board is directed in the exercie of its power 
of approval are as follows: 

Each jail must be so constructed that air and light may be freely admitted. 
There must be sufficient room for physical exercie, adequate heating apparatus 
and provisions for securing the personal cleanliness of the inmates. There should 
be a window in each separate cell. The prison should be so constructed as to be 
absolutely fireproof, or if not, some provision should be made whereby each cell 
oould be unlocked from one point. The cells should be placed against the walls, 
all walls being lined with steel. The best floor perhaps is of concrete on metal 
beams, and is laid on an incline to a drain pipe. There should be at least four 
apartments to provide separate quarters for black and white, male and female. 
Provisions of this law, if enforced, will secure favorable conditions in time, but 
they should be supplemented by an act giving the board more authority, since in 
many counties new buildings will not be erected in the near future. 

FARM COLONY. 

Another important need in connection with the county jail is the establishment 
of a farm colony for misdemeanants. Steps should be taken looking toward the 
establishment of farms to whioh prisoners having received jail sentences may be 
sent. Such farms are being operated successfully in other states. The farms should 
be sufficiently large to furnish food and labor for prisoners sent there. Experience 
•hows that' these can* be made largely self-supporting. Additional oharge can be 
made upon each county for prisoners at so much per head per day. The State should 
make the initial investment of $he establishment and manage the institution, but 
the cost of maintenance should be assessed against the counties benefited thereby. 
It would not be necessary to establish more than one farm if the practicability 
thereof is questioned. Others could be established later as the demand increases. 
Such farms should not cost as much as the present jails and would be run under 
conditions that would improve the men sent there. They would eventually 
eliminate the habitual, petty offender and would be under State control. 



SUMMARY. 

The Jail situation affects every citizen in the State and should therefore be 
given more attention by the people in general than it now receives. 

Every man, though a prisoner, has the right to clean, healthful quarters and 
a chance to work. He has a right to protection against unwholesome association. 
If we are unwilling to concede his rights, from the standpoint of good business 
and economy, the above considerations should not be denied. 

A more effective system of probation should be established in connection with 
the treatment of minor and first offenders. 

Every phase of the fee system or compensation for the care and custody of 
prisoners should be abolished. 

The State Board of Charities and Corrections should not only be given power 
to make inspections, but to make orders of such character as to render the recom- 
mendations effective after the inspections have been made. 

A commission should be appointed to establish a state farm, where misdemean- 
ants now receiving Jail sentences can be sent and \>ut to yjqtVl YKt%feVj V&AVa *<*«*.- 
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wane received was 184. Forty-six of these were returned from state hospitals, 
ountles receiving tbe greatest number from state hospitals were St. Clair, as and 
Inn, 13. Total number of mental defectives In almshouses were 437. Eleven 
Hintles received fourteen children under three years of age. These were : Andrew, 
1 Jefferson, 2; Mississippi, 1; Montgomery, i ; ste. Genevieve, 1; Sullivan, 1. 
Ifteen children remained at the end of the year. Thirty almshouses received 
illdren between the agus of three and sixteen. Forty-one remained at the end of 
io year. 51 per oent. of all the Inmates were over sixty. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

County homes were in charge of superintendent* employed by oounty courts. 
wo counties, Pettis and Crawford, had women superintendents. Eighty-seven 
' the ninety-six were previously engaged in farming. The average age was 47 1-2. 
hirteen were sixty or more. Twenty-seven were forty or younger. Tbe oldest 
as in St. Charles county, age 72, and the youngest in Newton county, age 29, 
inel.y-two were married, three widowed, one single. The average term of ser- 
ioc was three and a half years. For seventeen, the average was eleven years and 
>r five, nineteen year*. For seventy-nine, the average term of offloe was one year 
id ten months. For sixty-six superintendents, the average salary was 350.82. 
or the ten superintendents receiving the highest salary, the average per month 
a* 199.00 and for fifty-six the average was 347 63. The lowest salary received 
as 117.18. Five superintendents received 325 per month or less. The other 
ilrty counties owning farms do not pay superintendent a salary. He Is paid 
certain sum per month for each Inmate, ranging from (1 to S3 per week. 
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are a reproach and disgrace to the State. Certainly we have experimented with 
the present system long enough to be oonvinced of its failures. We need legis- 
lation providing adequate inspection and the authority to enforce regulation con- 
cerning classification, keeping of ohildren in almshouses and oare for the sick. 
Inmates should be more carefully investigated before commitment. The maximum 
capacity of every home should be known and no one should be committed after 
this is reaohed. A law should be passed prohibiting the custom of leasing the 
poor out to the lowest bidder. There should be county boards of visitors. Mott 
of the members should be selected from the oounty seat towns to insure frequent 
and inexpensive meetings. *. 






OUTDOOR RELIEF. 

The first attempt to determine the extent of outdoor re- 
lief was made by the State Board of Charities and Corrections 
in J 897. It was estimated that for that year $179,964.46 was 
given. A much more thorough survey was made in* 1910 under 
the 'direction of the St. Louis School of Social Economy. Largely 

* 

as a result of this study, a law was enacted by the last Legislature 
providing that all public officials granting as much as $10 
in outdoor relief during the year should report. the same to 
the State Board of Charities and Corrections. The Board 
has received one general report as provided by this 
law. Because of the failure of most counties to keep careful 
records and an account of the Chaotic conditions of those in 
existence, the result of the first report was incomplete. How- 
ever, some interesting data was obtained from which rather 
definite conclusions can be deduced. In general it is found that 
counties having no almshouses give more for outdoor relief 
than those having almshouses. While less than half of the 
counties pay more than $2,000 per year for both outdoor relief 
and almshouse care, more than a third of the no almshouse 
counties pay a larger amount for outdoor relief alone. This 
is more significant since the seventeen counties not own- 
ing almshouses except St. Louis County are much below the 
average in population and per capita wealth. Again it is found 
that 19 per cent of the no almshouse counties have a per capita 
cost exceeding 20 cents per day, whereas but 17 per cent of the 
almshouse counties receive a per capita expenditure of 20 cents 
for both almshouse care and outdoor relief combined. Ninety- 
nine per cent of the almshouse counties had a per capita expendi- 
ture of less than 10 cents for outdoor relief while 69 per cent of 
the no almshouse counties less than 10 cents. The per capita 
cost of outdoor relief in no almshouse co\xn.Vws> ^%s» \\A wota 
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\ and for almshouse counties for outdoor relief the per capita 
' cost was 4.9 cents and for both almshouse care and out- 
door relief 15 cents. Stating it in another way, it seems that 
our smaller and and less resourceful counties expend but 
3.9 cents less per capita annually for outdoor relief than the 
large and richer counties pay for both outdoor relief and alms- 
house care. As evidence that outdoor relief decreases with the 
establishment of almshouses, attention is called to the fact 
that three counties, Dent, Gasconade and Ralls, not owning 
almshouses in 1897, reported $4,333.93 expended for outdoor 
relief. In 1913, after establishing almshouses, the total for 
both kinds of relief in these counties amounted to but little 
over $3,000 and but $510 for outdoor relief. 

A number of the most progressive states have provided 
for local supervisors of the poor whose duty it is to thoroughly 
investigate all cases requiring relief. While* it is not known 
that a similar provision is needed in Missouri, it is certain that 
more adequate state supervision is necessary both as a matter 
of economy and for determining the nature of the problem to 
be solved. 
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DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 
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DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 

In presenting the problem of the children in Missouri, 
\ are a number of sections under which it should be re- 
id; those in which we are more particularly interested are 
'neglected" and "delinquent child." It will be impossible 
te space to which this article must be confined to go into 
led cases or to give complete information which should 
ven in any of the various phases of the problem. Keeping 
ew the fact that children of today are citizens of tomorrow, 

evidently a sane business proposition to see that 'they 
idequately protected and prevented from becoming vaga- 
s, criminals, or dependents on their fellow citizens. 
If the problem of charity, criminality, and vagrancy is 
to be solved, the solution lies not so much in the punish- 
. of these various classes but in the prevention of condi- 

that tend to lower vitality, lessen morality, and weaken 
general resistive power of the individual. We would not 
nderstood as opposing existing institutions. On the con- 
, the Board is repeating its former recommendations for 
establishment of a reformatory for first offenders and the 
gement of the Training School and Industrial Home, 
e there is a great need for training and educating those who 

be sent to the institutions, there is unquestionably greater 

for more attention being given to the care of children 
e they have had an opportunity to commit unsocial 

« 

rather than try to restore them to useful citizenship after 
nal tendencies have been established. It is an accepted 
that character and moral fiber are largely established 
ig childhood. Good citizens are rarely made after reaching 
rity. If the State neglects its children, it is certain to pay 
ienalty in dependents and misfits. 

Greater Scope Needed For Board. 

An important step was taken two years ago when the 
lature passed laws providing for juvenile courts in the 
ent counties and for the establishment of a children's 
iu. As was pointed out, the juvenile court act was d&- 
i invalid, and largely as a result of this, provisions for a* 
ren's bureau were of little avail. The purpose of the 
ivas that probation officers should act in conjunction with 
Hate Board of Charities and Corrections vcl &&&&% Y£rsa& 

-* (81) 
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£»? " . Neglected and Delinquent Children Defined. 

The following definition taken from the proposed Juvenile 
Missouri defines what a neglected and delin- 
i the meaning of the act. 
1 child" shall mean any child under the age 
i years, who is destitute or homeless, or aban- 
ent upon the public for support, or who habitu- 
ives alms, is found living in any house of ill 
ny vicious or disreputable person, or who is 
e cruelty or deprapity of its parents or other 
:are it may be; and any child who while under 
)) years is found peddling or selling any articles 
aying any musical instrument for gain upon 
ing any public entertainments or accompanies 
y aid of any person so doing. A "delinquent 
ide any child under the age of seventeen (17) 
its an act which would be in violation of any 
e, if committed by a person over the age of 
sars, or any city or village ordinance, or who is 
pho knowingly visits or enters a house of ill— 
nowingly patronizes or visits any policy shop or 
gaming device is or shall be operated; or who 
ts any saloon or dramhouse where intoxicating 
or who patronizes or visits any public pool 
shop or who habitually wanders about the 
;ht time without being on lawful business or 
vho habitually wanders about the streets or 
places during school hours without being on 
ess or occupation; or who habitually wanders 
id yards or tracks, or jumps or who habitually 
:rain, or enters any car or engine without lawful 
' is either habitually truant from any day school, 
ittendance at any school, is incorrigible, vicious 
tio habitually uses vile, obscene, vulgar, profane 
uage; or who is guilty of immoral conduct in 
or about any school house; or who habitually 
1 without the consent of its parents, guardian, 
or other person having legal custody and control of such child, 
absents- itself from home and remains away at night, or loiters 
and sleeps in alleys, cellars, wagons, buildings, lots or other 
exposed places. Any child comnrittmg aov oil V3&a wA&\«re». 
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) had come from homes where 
forced. Of forty-seven younger 
; School whose ages were from 
e were found to be either or- 
of divorced parents. Further 
remaining twelve claiming to 
it one exception, had parents 
:es, or their economic condition 
ent home life. Instances can 
i relationship between neglect 
rs and cents, the State should 
ildren whose parents are in- 
i attention, are placed in suit- 
opportunity to become useful 



Together. 

:■ for the protection of every 
ie event of failure on the part 
y moral influences and physical 

good citizenship, is it the duty 
it see that the child is given a 
■'hich is its inherent right. All 
jssible and no child should be 
ere is any chance of their per- 
.s. It is frequently found that 

of encouragement by the pro- 
its have been helped and good 

if let alone, would have been 



and Placing. 

ial much good can be accom- 

:, establishing better economic 

nt, and adjusting minor dis- 

i be accomplished is with home- 

ound places and visited after 

/e been made. This work is of the greatest im- 

e State and provision should be made at once to 

carefully and successfully done. At the present 

acing is carried on almost entirely through the 

. r ate associations. Much gooA "woxWas \«re&. *r- 
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i 
I 

complished by these societies but the task has been too great 
for them to handle adequately. Besides work of such vital 
importance to the State should not be entirely entrusted to 
private endeavor and particularly when in a large measure, it 
has to do with the care of children brought from other states. 
Of the three important home-finding societies operating in 
the State, the Children's Aid Society of New York and the 
New York Foundling Hospital are engaged in finding homes for 
"foreign" children. Their work consists chiefly in finding homes. 
In a few instances, wards are found to be incorrigible and un- 
placeable and are therefore returned to the State from which 
they came. While the law provides that "foreign" child-placing 
societies shall report to this Board regularly, it has been difficult 
to keep in touch with this work, because of the inability to 
follow up the different placements to see that adequate investi- 
gation and supervision is made. For a number of years groups 
of children have been brought into the State varying from a 
small number to fifty or more. They are taken to the different 
towns and peddled out to different people who are willing to 
take them and often without proper investigation of the home 
conditions or without following up the different placements to 
see that necessary adjustments are made. 

Visiting and Investigating. 

No child should be placed in a home until it has been visitec 
and the agent has had an opportunity to learn something of th< 
people with whom the child is to live. Those having had ex 
perience in child-placing, know that a large per cent of peopl 
willing to take children are looking more for cheap service tha 
for some one to share the companionship and love of their home! 
The agent must be on guard to see that children are not place 
in such homes. The State should welcome all agencies who ar 
making an honest effort to see that every child has advantag 
of home life, but it should also be in a position to guarantee tha 
children who are being placed are being benefited therebj 
While some attempt is being made to supervise and follow u 
the children as they are now placed by "foreign" child-placin 
societies, the effort thus made is altogether inadequate. Th 
Children's Aid Society reported placing sixty-seven last year an 
a total of 369. While it has been engaged Va. Wvs, n<o\V \w \} 
State, it has never had but one agenl, boWv \.o fcxiA Vomss* *»S 
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have been made. It is evident, 
as been neglected because of the 
room at the institutions and be- 
made by placements rather than 

INQTJENT GIRLS. 

vritten by Dr. W. H. Pyle, As- 
Psychology of the University of 
in conducting a series of mental 
the Industrial Home. 

ras about 240. They vers between the 
I, 17 or 18. According to the statu law, 

Brants, or of come offense Dot punishable 

their associations had been Immoral or 
had been incorrigible to such an extent 
wts or guardians. 

on was to and out bow many of the girls 
17 were feebleminded Since forms for 
jstabllahed. It seemed that a comparison 
nt girls with those obtained from normal 
heir mentality. A very brief description 
ne substitution test determines qulokness ' 
ibstltutlng new characters for the nine 

practice in writing numbers In the new 
ies ability to make words using certain 
teat determines the quickness of the flow 

The subjects started with the word play 
.hlnk of In three minutes. In controlled 
Four lists of ten each were used. The 
planation. For the former, the Whipple 
j memory the lists of concrete and ab- 
re used. The ink-blots test aspects of 

pie set of twenty blots was used. The 

to write down what the blots suggested, 
ompared with those obtained from girls 
s of the girls are given In the first column 
e seoond oolumn, the standing of normal 

Shown the percentage which the standing 
lormal girls. It will be seen that on the 

in only 6fi per cent of that of normal 
l to 45 per cent In the opposites 
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TABLE I. 



r 
r 

r 

r 
r 



V 
V 



Substitution. 



Age. 


Del. 


Norm. 


15 


12 
18 
18 
17 
15 


26.8 
27.5 
28.5 
25.9 
25.9 


16 


17 


18 


19 





Per cent 
of norm. 



44 
65 
63 
65 
57 



Av. per cent of normal 59 



Invention. 



Del. 



7.5 
10.4 
11.0 
11.7 
10.0 



Norm 



15.0 
13.5 
13.9 

18.8 
18.8 



Percent 
of norm. 



50 

77 
79 
62 
53 



64 



Free association. 



Del. 



34 
36 
41 
38 
41 



Norm. 



40.2 
40.9 
41.6 
47.1 
47.1 



Per cot 
of norm 



84 

88 

100 

80 



87 



Logical memory. 



Age. 


Del. 


15 


20 
27 
28 
26 
26 


16 


17 


18.- 


19 





Norm. 



39.1 
37.3 
36.6 
37.8 
37.8 



Per cent 
of norm. 



51 
72 
76 
66 
66 



Rote memory. 



Del. 



Av. per cent of normal 



66 



28 
34 
34 
35 
34 



Norm. 



40 
41 
38 
40 
40 



Per cent 
of norm. 



70 
83 
89 
87 
85 



83 



Opposites. 



Age. 



15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



Del. 



9 
12 
12 
12 
12 



Norm 



17 
19 
21 
23 
23 



Per cent 
of norm. 



52 
62 
56 
52 
59 



Ink-blot test. 



Del. 



6.7 
6.0 
6.7 
5.9 
5.0 



norm. 



10.4 

8.5 

9.4 

12.0 

10.0 



Percent 
of norm 



64 
71 
71 
49 
50 



61 



TABLE II. 



Test. 



I. 



Logical memory , 66 

Rote memory ; 83 

Substitution ' 59 



Opposites 

Free association 



45 

87 

Invention I 59 

A 



II. 



10.5 
22.0 
13.0 
2.5 
38.0 
18.0 



III. 



30 
47 
32 
15 
72 
34 



IV. 



88 
63 
76 
64 
50 
72 



'Av. per cent of normal 45 




Average \ ^ 
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In table II, oolumn I shows the percentage which the standing of the de- 
tent girls is of that of normal girls. In the second column is shown the number 
ellnquent girls— expressed in per cent — that make the average of normal 
For example, in logical memory 10.5 per cent of the delinquent girls are as 
. as the everage of normal girls. In column III, is shown the percentage 
ellnquent girls who are within the average deviation of the average of the 
lal girls. In oolumn IV is shown the percentage of delinquent girls who are 
» years. or more behind the norms for their ages. 
In the Ebbinghaus test ("completion method") "Where the Dandelions Went" 

the "Strength of the Eagle" from Whipple's Manual were used. Norms 
lie various school ages have not been worked out for these tests. We there- 
compare the delinquent girls with the girls in the Mexioo and ' Hannibal, 
louri, high schools, and with sixth grade children in the Jefferson school. Colum- 
Mo. The high school pupils considered in the comparison, are the ten poorest 
Is in the Mexioo school and the sixteen poorest in the Hannibal high school, 
standing of the delinquent girls in these tests was 50 per cent of the average 
ding of the sixth grade pupils. The ages of the sixth grade pupils average 
it 13 years, while the delinquent girls average about 17 years. The standing 
ie delinquent girls was only 44 per cent of the average standing of the poorest 
school pupils. Eighty-seven and one-half per oent of the delinquent girls 
no better than the average of thirteen year old ohildren. 

In the graphs the distribution of the girls with respect to some of the mental 
grades is compared with that of the girls in the Mexico high school. The ages 
ie high school girls was about the same as the ages of the delinquent girls. 
nal girls are represented in the graphs by the solid line and delinquent girls 
he broken line. The grades or marks made in the tests are shown along the 
, poor at the left, good at the right. And the number of girls making the 
active grades is shown by the height of the graph at that point. It will be 
that the best of the delinquent girls are as good as the best of the high school 
, but that there are many more poor delinquent girls. 

In the strength 1 test the Smedley dynamometer was used, and speed was 
rmined by the use of a tapping board and electrical counter. There is very 
i difference between the results obtained from the delinquent girls and the 
its obtained by Smedley in his tests of Chicago girls. The average right hand 
was 28.4, left hand, 27. The average right hand speed was 180, left hand. 150. 
A detailed comparison by ages is not necessary, for the results are practically 
tame for the various ages, as the Smedley norms. The Smedley norms for 
ige 17 are for grip right hand, 20.56, left hand, 27.43; speed right hand 184, 
hand, 162. 

In the strength tests, the ratio of the left hand to the right hand is about the 
i as with the Chioago girls. In speed, the delinquents are slightly more ambi- 
srous, the ratio being 80 per cent, while with the Chicago girls it was 86 per 

But this difference is too small to be of any significance. 
In the examination of visual acuity my purpose was to determine whether vision 
poor enough to need the attention of an oculist. I used a Snellen test chart, 
ng the girls 20 feet distant. My criterion, was as follows: If a girl's vision 
as poor as 2/3 in either eye, or if the vision was as good as 20-25 but the girl 
plained of any effects of eye-strain, she was recorded as having poor vision, 
g this criterion, I found 140 girls that needed the services of an oculist. There 

50 girls that had no better vision than 2/3 and had never worn glasses or been 
lined by an oculist. Fifty-eight per oent, therefore, have poor vision. Twenty 
lent have very poor vision and have never worn glasses or been examined by 
oulist. That 60 of these girls with very poor vision should reach maturity 
out ever having their eyes examined is a fact for serious consideration. I 

no doubt that eye-strain resulting from poor vision has been an important 
►r in the lives of many of these girls. Eye-strain, with other factors, has 
many of them to the institution, and doubtless some of them would never 

been sent there if their vision had been corrected Va. eeaVj Vtte. I did x\»t 
time to determine the exact nature of eacn detect, Y>m\. W. ^n%& vAA«tv\. «C*».\. 
oases of detective vision were due to myopia or eA\\fcmeA.\»m, TMfcsBfcf \**2tw 
**s* of red-green color blindness were discovered. 
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II. ROTE MEMORY. 
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III. SUBSTITUTION. 



Hearing was tested by means of a Pilling-McCallie audiometer. There \ 
seven oases of serious defects of hearing and ten cases of slight defects in on* 
both ears. This is probably no more than -wo\i\d be f ouxvd \xv \,h<& feextBTOX ^o^mN.*." 

We conclude from our study that there a a c\oao xe\aXVo^v \>^Vwwcv. te 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF CHILDREN PLACED IN MISSOURI BT 

CHILD-PLACING SOCIETIES. 

I. Children's Aid Society of New York. 

The following list indicates the number of children that have boon placed in 
each of the sixty counties where homes have been found by this society. 



Adair 

Andrew . . 
Atchison . 
Audrain. . 
Barton. . . 
Bates. . . . 
Benton. . . 
Boone. . . 
Buohanan 
Caldwell. . 
Camden . . 
Carroll . . . 

Cass 

Cedar 
Chariton. 
Christian . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton. . , 

Cole 

Cooper. . . 
Dade. . . . 
Daviess. . 
DeKalb . . 
Oentry . . . 
Harrison. . 
Henry. . . . 

Holt 

Howard . . 
Jackson. . 
Jasper. . . . 



18 

12 

18 
9 
2 

15 
3 

14 
4 
7 
2 
7 
1 
1 

24 
3 
1 
3 
4 
3 
3 
1 
6 
2 
1 
8 
4 

21 
6 
1 
1 



Johnson. . . 
Laolede. . . 
Lafayette . 
Lawrence . . 
Lincoln. . . 

Linn 

Macon. . . . 
Mercer 

Miller 

Moniteau . 
Monroe. . . 
Morgan. . . 
Newton. . . 
Nodaway. . 

Pettis 

Pike 

Platte 

Putnam. . . 

Ralls 

Randolph . 
St. Charles 

Saline 

Shelby 

Sullivan . . . 

Texas 

Vernon. . . . 
Webster. . . 
Worth .... 
Wright 



18 

24 

16 
4 

U 
5 
7 
4 
1 

13 
4 

10 
8 

16 
8 

15 
2 
3 
1 
4 
2 

16 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
4 



Total 



398 



Sixty-three children were placed in MiBBOuri during 1918 and 1914 by this society 

H. New York Foundling Hospital. 

The following list indicates the number of children that have been placed in 
each of the twenty-two counties where homes have been found by this society. 



Buchanan . 

Cole 

Cooper. . . 
Franklin. . 
Gasconade 
Greene 
Jackson. . . 
Jasper. . . . 
Jefferson. . 

Linn 

Maries. . . . 



7 

13 

3 

10 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

14 



Miller 

Newton 

Osage 

St Charles 

St. Louis 

St. Louis City . . . 

Warren 

County unknown 



1 

1 
23 
26 

2 
40 

1 
16 



Total 



167 



This society placed one hundred children Vn "MAaaouxY &uxYnt \*Y* *»aA \WA. 
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Private Charities. 

ice the establishment of this Board, it has advocated 
state supervision of all charitable institutions. There 
ound numbers 150 children's institutions, hospitals, dis- 
es, and other private institutions operating in the State. 
I them are doing splendid work. Their officers and mem- 
the managing boards are among its best citizens. As a 
of protection for the organizations doing good work and 
r to know the extent of charity, it is important that the 
ave in its possession facts concerning the different agencies 
ing relief and caring for its dependent wards. In states 
general supervision is practiced, worthy institutions have 
eatly benefited by the endorsement of a central board, 
le has come when a society or organization formed for a 
>le purpose, that is unwilling to open its doors to the pub- 
is unwilling to welcome and court investigation, should no 
sxpect to receive support and should not receive it. The 
s willing to give and to help all deserving enterprises, 
Uy charitable organizations, but it has a right to know what 
s of the aid given, and whether or not it is really serving 
1 purpose. Instances have been known where societies, 
ably charitable, were in fact mere business corporations, 
that were collected instead of being used for the purpose 
ving poverty and want have been expended largely for 
of agents and officers. The attention of this' Board has 
r been called to several organizations of this nature now 
ig funds in different parts of the State. Until a law is 
empowering the State to investigate organizations of this 
t will be practically impossible to prevent the public's 
rnposed upon. 

e following is an extract from a letter written by a former 

:>f one of our private charitable corporations. No argu- 

necessary to show that steps should be taken to see that 

te is safe-guarded against such questionable organiza- 



re always believed in the ideals of this institution. In the fall of 1910 I 

a perfecting a Board for this organization. The then managers 

were in bad standing, but they promised the newly organ- 

i that the work would be turned over to their direction and the property, 

8 always been in the name of would be 

d to this Board. Very little along this line was accomplished. In June, 
ras elected, at the request of the above Tvaicv*o> x>«x\.\»&« %a «s&ssn&> ^»r.- 
the organization. The understanding tYi*n ^?*» \X\»X \J&» *>&<y*^ x^xawfe. 
m» to assist In paying off an indebtedne** ot %om* %*£**. ^ rX ^ ODl J^\^ 
-ed, and then the entire work wou\d \>* It^talwi^ \.* V*» sfcw** «*. 
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the Board. Their statement to me was that because of ill health, it wai she* 
lutely necessary for her to retire from the work. At all times I had known of thi 
oriticisms and of the standing of these people, but decided to give them every 1 
chance in the world and to do everything In my power to develop the ideali of j 
the institution. I labored -with them from June until October in an effort tout, 
them to do the honest and just thing. In a short while their actions proved to 
me that they were simply using me as a tool. I found that the money titty 
were collecting from the public they were expending In a most extravagant «w 
for their own benefits, and the women and children In their care were ssfferlsj 
for the necessities of life. H 5 

were on the road soliciting. There were several other 

women soliciting at the same time. We were never able at any time to get report! 
of any kind from the solicitors; in fact, the money and reports were all sent to 
the husband of one of the agents and we have evidenoe to prove that he kept • 
certain part of theBe collections and that the Board of Directors never was abb 
at any time to learn what was actually received. We know further that tea 
money that he held out was not only spent in an extravagant way, but that hi 
was a frequenter of questionable resorts and on a number of occasions was sea 
under the influence of liquor. 

There is a most excellent idea, a savings fund, in connection with the orgaa* 
ization. In the place of charging for the care of children or inmates of the home, 
the money that would be used for this purpose is put in a trust fund for the bene- 
fit of the inmate to be turned over to the ohild when it is released or taken froa 
the home. After persistent effort for two months and numerous demands I fiaaWl 
ly suooeeded in getting hold of seven of these accounts and out of the seven I found. - ) 
that they had misappropriated the greater part of four of the accounts and in bob 
instances the entire amount of the savings of these helpless children and their 1 
parents. For instance, one poor old soul with four ohlldren came from Kansas. 
Through the publicity that was given the oase at the time something like 140 
was sent to the woman. Every cent of it was taken from her by the management 
and we were never able to get a penny of it back for her. Another was a man b 
southern Missouri. He was supposed to have one hundred and fifty some odd dollari 
in the bank; and when I came in possession of this book, he had $55; they had 
appropriated something like $100 of his money. This will give you some idet 
of the way they are doing business. But even this, as bad as it is, is not the worst. 
The ideals and the moral standings of these people are questionable, and in mj 
mind they are the last people on earth to be entrusted with the care of innocent 
boys and girls, and the last people to have the direction and the training of minds 
that so soon are to be young men and women. 

Your people who are contributing money to these people are not only waetinc 
their funds but are helping an organization to exist that should be blotted out. 

These people are using some of innocent, helpless children, some of 

depraved poor for their own selfish gains, money to spend In -riotous living. 

After our unsuccessful efforts and struggles to get these people to do the right 
thing, the Directors felt that it was their duty to inform the public of the true 
conditions, and do what they could for the protection of the organisation's wards. 
The early part of October last they were taken into the Juvenile court. Through 
a technicality and an absurd ruling of the judge of the juvenile court, we did not 
succeed in accomplishing all that we had hoped to. The following paragraphs 
were the basis of our charges, and the writer was joined In signing the informa- 
tion by three prominent men. 

"We, the undersigned Directors, hereby request an investigation of said Home. 

"This request is made because of mismanagement, extravagance, and mis- 
appropriation of funds, and irregularities concerning the carrying on of the work 
of the said Home. 

"We are making this request because as such Directors we feel that we have 
by reason of our entrance into the work of the said Home the responsibility and 
obligations to discharge and express the hope the investigation will terminate 
for the best interest of the public and the protection of the work which the Home 
represents and that Justice may be done \.o a\\ ^axWe* c^T**src«A.** 
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DIRECTORY OF PRIVATE CHARITIES. 



HOSPITALS FOR INSANE. 



u. . . 
ieph. 



ogton 

uis, 8988 Broadway 

a City, 8100 Euclid Ave . 



ra 

aries, xv. 1j . o* ••**«..• 

uis 

uis 

uis, Wellston Station. . . 

ieph 

8 City, 8001 Lydia Ave. 



State Hospital No. 1. 

State Hospital No. 2. 

State Hospital No. 3. 

State Hospital No. 4. 

Alexian Brothers Hospital 

Burnett Private Sanatarium Co. 

Marion County Infirmary (Insane Dept.) 

St. Charles County Asylum 

St. Louis Poor House (Insane Dept.). 

St. Louis City Sanitarium 

St. Vincent's Institution for the Insane. 

Dr. C. R. Woodson's Sanitarium. 

The Punton Sanitarium. 



all 

asville. 



arles 



FEEBLE-MINDED. 



Missouri Colony for the Feeble-minded. 

Emmaus Asylum for Epileptics and Feeble- 
minded. 

Emmaus Asylum for Epileptics and Feeble- 
minded. 



Mrardeau. 
otfae 

bia 

>al 

>n Oity . . 



i Oity. 



ill* 

ty •••••• 

Vernon. 



wlea 
©ph., 



lis. 



HOSPITALS. 

St. Francis Hospital, William and Sprigg. 

St. Mary's Hospital, Eleventh St. and Broadway. 

Parker Memorial Hospital. 

Levering Hospital, Market and Dowling Sts. 

St. Mary's Hospital, Miller and Bolivar. 

St. John's Hospital, 2 2d and Jay St. 

Oerman Hospital, 23d and Holmes Sts. 

Homeopathic Hospital and Training School, 
8021 Olive St. » 

Kansas City Hospital, 2 2d and Cherry Sts. 

Mercy Hospital, 414 Highland Ave. 

Missouri Pacific Railway Hospital, 706-708 W. 
10th St. 

Post Oraduate Medical School and Hospital, 
018 Independence Ave. 

St. George's Hospital. 

St. Joseph's Hospital, 7th and Pennsylvania Sts. 

St. Luke's Hospital, 2011 E. 11th St. 

St. Mary's Hospital, 2800 Main St. 

St. Joseph's Hospital, First and Davis Sts. 

Woodland Hospital, Wabash Employees Hos- 
pital. 

Missouri State Sanitarium for Incipient Pulmo- 
nary Tuberculosis. 

St. Joseph's Hospital, 3rd and Clay. 

Ensworth Deaconess Hospital. 

St. Joseph's Emergency Hospital. 

St. Joseph's Hospital, 023 Powell St. 

Bernard Skin and Cancer HosoltaU 4Q& K. 3*t- 
ferson Ave. 

BetheBda Maternity \*o*\>\t«\, \»\* cyc*xx^ ^ 
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Sedalia. 



Springfield 



Kansas City. 
St. Joseph. . . 



St. Louis. 



Sedalia. . . . 
Springfield 



Centenary Hospital, 2945 l*awton Ave. 

Christian Hospital, 2949 N. Euclid Ave. 

Evangelical Deaooness Home and Hospital, 
4117 W. Belle PL 

Jewish Hospital, 5415 Delxnar Ave. 

Lutheran Hospital, Ohio Ave. and Potomac St. 

Missouri Baptist Sanitarium, 010 N. Taylor Ave. 

Missouri Pacific Railway Hospital, 1600 Califor- 
nia Ave. 

Mount St. Rose Hospital, 0200 8. Broadway. 

Providence Hospital, 2824 Lawton Ave. 

Quarantine and Smallpox Hospital. 

St. Ann's Maternity Hospital, 1286 N. 10th St. 

St. Anthony's Hospital, 8520 Chippewa St. 

St. John's Hospital, 2228 Locust St. 

St. Louis Baptist Hospital, 2945 Franklin Ave. 

St. Louis Children's Hospital, 400 S. Jefferson 
Ave. 

St. Louis City Hospital, 14th and Lafayette 8U. 

St. Louis Frisco Hospital, 4060 Laclede Ave. 

St. -Louis Maternity Hospital, 2621 Locust St. 

St. Louis Mullanphy Hospital, Bacon and Mont- 
gomery streets. 

St. Louis Obstetrio Hospital, 1020 N. 18th St. 

St. Luke's Hospital, Delmar Blvd. and Belt Ave. 

St. Mary's Infirmary, 1536 Papin St. 

United States Marine Hospital, Main Ave., be- 
tween Miami and Winnebago Sts. 

Washington University Hospital, Jefferson and 
Lucas Aves. 

Missouri, Kansas A Texas R. R. Hospital, cor. 
Broadway and Hancock Sts. 

Sedalia City Hospital, 640 E. 18th St. 

St. John's Hospital, Chestnut St. and Washing- 
tod Ave. 

St. Louis and San Francisco R* R. Hospital, 
Broad and Atlantio Sts. 



CHILD-PLACING SOCIETIES. 



Humane Society of Kansas City, City Hall. . 

Humane Societies of St. Jospeh and Buchanan 
Counties, 7th and Messanr Sts. 

Evangelical Lutheran Society of Missouri for 
Homeless Children, 1704 Market St. 

Humane Sooiety of Missouri, 520 Olive St., Com- 
mercial Bldg. 

St. Louis Children's Aid Society, 1882 Carr St. 

The Children's Home Sooiety of Missouri, New- 
stead and Margaretta Aves. 

Sedalia Humane Sooiety. 

Springfield Humane Society. 



Clyde 

Des Peres. . . 
Kansas City. 



ORPHANAGES. 

St. James Industrial School for Orphan Girls. P. 
O. Conception. 

Ev. Lutheran Orphan Home, R. R. 6, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 

Gillies' Orphans' Home, 22nd St. and Traoey Ave. 

Kansas City Boys' Orphans' Home, 022 West- 
port Ave. 
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uu£*ln Qrove 
rmaudy. .... 
Jinwph 

Loul* 



fonts), 23rd and 



St. Anthony's Home 

College StB. 
St. Joseph's Female Orphan Asylum. 3 let and 

Jefferson Sts. 
The Emmanuel Children's Home. 
St. Franoes Orphan Asylum. 
Home for Little Wanderers, 28th and Calhoun 

Sts. 
Baptist Orphans' Home, 1617 Euclid Are. 
Bethesda Foundling Home, 3650 Vista Ave. 
Christian Orphans' Home. 29S1 K. Euclid Ave. 
Oerman Oenoral Protestant Orphans' Home. 

4447 Natural Bridge Road. 
Oerman Protestant Orphans' Home, St. Charles 

Bock Road, Wellston. 
Gorman St. Vincent Orphan Asylum, 14Z1 Ho- 

gan St. 
Olrls' Industrial Home and School. 550 1 Von Vor - 

sen Ave. 
House of the Guardian Angel, 102B Marion St. 
Methodist Orphans' Home, 4336 Maryland Ave. 
Mission Free School of St. Louis, 369 N. Tay- 

Mothers' and Babies' Home, 3047 N. Taylor Ave. 
Mullanptay Orphan Asylum, Taylor and Mary- 
land Ave. 

Orphans' Home, 1701 Grand Ave. 

Receiving Home, 810 Olive St. 

St. Joseph's Male Orphan Asylum, Grand Ave. 

and Itaska. 
St. Louis Colored Orphan Asylum, 4316 Natural 

Bridge Road. 
St. Louis Protestant Orphan Asylum, P. O. 

Webster Groves. 
St. Mary's Female Orphan Asylum, Emerson 

and Harney Aves. 
St. Philomona'a Industrial School, 2900 Clark 

Springfield Children's Protestant Home. 
Central Wesleyan Orphan Asylum. 
Northwest Colored Orphanage, 1816 S. Sixth St. 
Dr. Ami's Sanatorium. 



PERMANENT HOMES. 



twrty. . . 
Jam ob 



Confederate Soldiers' Home. 

George H. NeUleton Home for Aged Women, 

Seventh St. and Pennsylvania Ave. 
Home for the Aged, 31st and Locust St. 
Old Folks and Orphans' Home, 244Q Michigan 

Ave. 
Odd Fellows Home. 
Federal Soldiers' Home. 
Memorial Home. Main St. 
Bethesda Hospital and Home for Incurables, 

3649 Vista Ave. 
Bethesda Old Ladies' Home, 3120 Lafayette Ave. 
Emergency Home and Hospital, 3108 Pine St. 
Home for the Aged and Infirm Israelites, 2652 8. 

Home for the Aged, Cherokee St and Grand Ave. 
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Home for the Aged Poor, 2209 Herbert St. 
Home of the Friendless, 4481 S. Broadway. 
Masonio Home of Missouri, 5851 Delmar Bird. 
Memorial Home, Grand and Magnolia Ave*. 
Old Folks' Home, Eugenia St. • 

Old People's Home, 8426 Franklin Ave. 
St. Ann's Widows' Home, 5301 Page St. 
St. Louis Altenheim, 5408 8. Broadway. 



TEMPORARY HOMES. 



Hannibal. . . 
Kansas City 



St. Louis 



Home for the Friendless, 501 N. Sixth St. 
Florenoe Orittenton Home, 8006 Woodland Are. 
Helping Hand Institute. 408 Main St. 
House of the Oood Shepherd, 20th and Cleveland. 
Protestant Door of Hope, 2040 Highland Ave. 
Rest Cottage, 2033 Brighton. 
Convalescent Home for Women, 100 N. Lefflng- 

well Ave. 
Convent of the Oood Shepherd, 8801 Oravois Are. 
St. Jospeh's Convent of Mercy, 22nd and Morgan 

Sts. 
Salvation Army Children's Home, 1248 North 

Garrison. 
Salvation Army Rescue Home, 8740 Marine Art 



BLIND AND DEAF. 



Fulton. . 
St. Louis 

St. Louis 



Kansas City 

St. Joseph . . 
St. Louis. . . 



Springfield 



Missouri School for the Deaf. 
Blind Oirls' Home , 5235 Page Blvd. 
Deaf and Dumb Institute. 
Marie Consillii School for the Deaf. 
Missouri School for the Blind, 8816 Magnolia Are. 
St. Joseph's Institute for the Deaf, Longwood 
Place. 

DISPENSARIES. 



Kansas University Dispensary, 902 Independence j 

Ave. 
Post Oraduate Dispensary* 010 Independence ' 

Ave. 
Ensworth Medioal College Dispensary, N. W. 

Corner 7th and Jule. 
City Dispensary of St. Louis (Central) 11th and 

Market Sts. 
City Dispensary of St. Louis (Branoh) Broadway 

and Salisbury St. 
City Dispensary of St. Louis (Branch) No. 2, 

3562 S. Broadway. 
Evening Dispensary for Women, 1007 Washington 

Ave. 
Frisco Hospital Dispensary, Laolede and Kings- 
highway. 
Missouri Pacific Railway Co., 1000 California Ave. 
O' Fallon Dispensary, 1806 Locust St. 
St. Louis Dispensary. 

Salvation Army Dispensary, 007 H 'Market 8t. 
Dispensary of Frisco Hospital, Broad and Atlantic 

Sts. 
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I. Visits Made at State Institutions. 



SPITAL NO. 1. PULTON. 

1913. Mrs. Miller. 
1913, Mr. Wagner. 
1913, Mr. Wagner. 
1913, Mrs. Watson. 
1913. Mr. Conran. 
1913, Mr. Craw. 
1913, Miss Perry. 
1913, Mr. Niedermeyer. 
1913, Mr. Orutcher. 

1913, Mr. Weiffenbach. 

1914, Mr. Wagner. 

JPITAL NO. 2, ST. JOSEPH. 

1913, Mr. Wagner. 
1913, Mr. Wagner. 

1913, Miss Perry. 

, 1913, Mr. Orutcher. 

1914, Mrs. Watson. 

1914, Mrs. Watson. 
1914, Mr. Weiffenbach. 

'SPITAL NO. 3, NEVADA. 

1913, Mr. Ctoot. 
.913, MIsb Perry. 

1913, Mr. Orutcher. 
L918, Mr. Orutcher. 

1913, Mr. Orutcher. 
, 1914, Mr. Wagner. 

1914, Mr. Weiffenbach. 
, 1914, Mr. Orutcher. 

1914, Miss Perry. 

SPITAL NO. 4, FARMING- 

1913. Mr. Cross. 
1913, Miss Perry. 

1914, Miss Perry. 

. 1914. Mr. Wagner. 

1914, Mr. Weiffenbach. 

COLONY, MARSHALL. 

1913, Mr. Orutcher. 

1913, Mr. Wagner. 
, 1913, Miss Perry. 

1914, Mr. Wagner. 
1914, Miss Perry. 

, 1914, Mr. Weiffenbach. 
1914, Mr. Wagner. 
1914, Mr. Orutcher. 

NATORIUM. MOUNT VER- 

, 1913, Mr. Cross. 
1913, Mr. Orutcher. 
1913, Miss Perry. 
1913. Mr. Orutcher. 
15, 1913. Mr. Orutcher. 

1913, Mr. Weiffenbach. 

1914, Mlas Perry. 



MISSOURI SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 
FULTON. 

May 1. 1913. Mrs. Miller. 
Aug. 81, 1918. Mr. Wagner. 
July 29, 1913, Mr. Wagner. 
July 21, 1913, Mr. Watson. 
July 29. 1913. Mr. Conran. 
Aug. 61. 1913. Mr. Cross. 
July 29. 1918. Miss Perry. 
July 81. 1913. Mr. Niedermeyer. 
July 31. 1913, Mr. Orutcher. 
July 31, 1913. Mr. Weiffenbach. 
Sept. 8. 1914, Mr. Wagner. 

MISSOURI SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 
ST. LOUIS. 

March 26\ 1914. Mr. Wagner. 
April 22. 1914. Mr. Wagner. 
April 23. 1914. Mr. Weiffenbach. 
Sept. 29. 1914, Mr. Wagner. 
Not. 7. 1914, Mr. Wagner. 
Nov. 10, 1914, Mrs. Watson. 
Aug. 7, 1914, Mr. Orutcher. 
Aug. 10. 1914. Mr. Wagner. 
Aug. 26. 1914. Mr. Weiffenbach. 

CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS' HOME, 
HIGGINSVILLE. 

Not. 18. 1913, Miss Perry. 
Dec. 10, 1913, Mr. Orutcher. 
Feb. 11, 1914. Mr. Wagner. 
June 30. 1914. Miss Perry. 
June 14. 1914. Mr. Weiffenbach. 
July 35, 1914. Mr. Wagner. ' 
July 28. 1913. Mr. Orutcher. 



FEDERAL SOLDIERS' 
JAMES. 



HOME. ST. 
Aug. 17, 1914, Mr. Weiffenbach. 



MISSOURI TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, BOONVILLE. 

July 30, 1913, Mr. Orutcher. 
July 30. 1913, Mr. Cross. 
Aug. 27. 1913. Mr. Wagner. 
Aug. 13. 1913. Mr. Wagner. 
Sept. 27, 1913, Mr. Wagner. 
Not. 22. 1913. Miss Perry. 
March 26. 1914. Mr. Wagner. 
Sept. 12, 1914, Mr. Wagner. 
Not. 27, 1914, Mr. Wagner. 
July 22. 1914, Mr. Wagner. 
Aug. 11, 1914, Mr. Wagner. 
Aug. 20, 1914, Mr. Wagner. 
June 27, 1914, Miss Perry. 
Jun» \&, Y^Yt,^T.^^fi»bX»idcu 
J\xn» % % W\A,1Ax.^ven«- 



iXWi 
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STATE INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR 
GIRLS. 

Oct. 26, 1013, Miss Perry. 
Oct. 20, 1013, Mr. Conran. 
Nov. 30, 1913, Mr. Crutcher. 
March 17, 1014, Mr. Wagner. 
April 4, 1014, Mr. Wagner. 
March 17. 1014, Mr. Niedermeyer. 
May 20, 1014. Mr. Wagner. 
May 3, 1014, Mr. Wagner. 
• August 1, 1914, Mr. Wagner. 
Sept. 4. 1914, Mr. Wagner. 
March 17, 1014, Mr. Welffenbach. 

STATE PENITENTIARY. JEFFERSON 
CITY. 

Jan. 1, 1013, Mr. Welffenbach. 
Jan. 5, 1013, Mr. Cross. 
Feb. 18, 1913, Mr. Holmes. 
April 14, 1913, Mr. Gross. 



April 14, 1913. Mrs. Miller. 
June 28, 1913, Miss Perry. 
June 28, 1913, Mr. Welffenbach. 
June 28, 1913, Mrs. Watson. 
Aug. 28, 1913, Mr. Gross. 
Aug. 28, 1913, Mr. Wagner. 
Sept. 1, 1913, Mr. Wagner. 
Aug. 30, 1918, Mr. Wagner. 
Sept. 2, 1918, Mr. Oonran. 
Dec. 1, 1913. Mr. Wagner- 
Dec. 1, 1918, Mr. Neidenneyer. 
Dec. 1, 1913, Miss Perry. 
Dec. 1, 1913, Mr. Oonran. 
Dec. 1, 1913. Mr. Welffenbach. 
Feb. 10. 1914, Mr. Wagner. 
March 26, 1914, Mr. Wagner. 
Dec. 13, 1914, Mr. Wagner. 
Dec. 14, 1914, Mr. Wagner. 
Dec. 14, 1914, Mr. Conran. 
Dec. 11, 1914, Miss Perry. 



Visits to Local Public and Private Institutions. 



County. 



Audrain. . 
Barton . . . 

Bates 

Boone 

Buchanan 



Cass 

Carroll 

Chariton 
(Dalton).... 
(KeytesvtUe) 



(Brunswick). 
Cooper 



Clay. 



Institution. 



County jail 

County Almshouse. 



•« 



County jail 

County almshouse. 
County jail 



County almshouse. 

County jail 

County almshouse. 

Workhouse 

County jail 

County almshouse. 

County jail 

County almshouse. 

County jail 

County almshouse. 
County jail 



,i 



County almshouse. 

County jail 

County almshouse. 

County jail 

City jail 

County almshouse. 

County jail 

County almshouse. 

County jail 

County almshouse. 
County jail 



By whom visited. 



Christian i 
(Ozark) / County almshouse \ ^x. Ow»*k,V«.^\^v. 



\ 



Mr. Wagner. Dec. 28, 1913. 
Mr. Welffenbach, Dec 1, 1913. 
Mr. Welffenbach, Dec. 1, 1913. 
Mr. Crutcher, Feb. 12, 1914. 

Mr. Crutcher, Feb. 21, 1914. 
Miss Perry, June 25, 1914. 
Mr. Crutcher, May 15, 1914. 
Mr. Crutcher, May 15, 1914. 
Mr. Wagner, 8ept. 10, 1913, Nov. 

1913, March 8, 1914. Aug. 5. IS 

Dec. 1. 1914. 
Mr. Wagner, Sept. 18, 1913. 
Mr. Wagner, Oct. 23, 1913. 
Mr. Wagner, Oct. 23, 1913. 
Mr. Wagner, Oct. 23, 1913. 
Miss Perry, Nov. 18, 1918. 
Miss Perry, Nov. 18. 1913. 
Mr. Crutcher, May 16, 1914. 
Mr. Crutcher, May 15, 1914. 
Mr. Wagner, Sept. 4, 1914. 
Mr. Wagner. Sept. 4, 1914. 
Mr. Wagner. Feb. 10. 1914. 
Mr. Crutcher. May 20. 1913. 

Mr. Wagner, 8ept. 10, 1913. 
Mr. Wagner, Sept. 10, 1913. 
Mr. Wagner, Feb. 3, 1914. 
Mr. Wagner, Feb. 3, 1914. 
Mr. Wagner, Feb. 3, 1914. 
Miss Perry, Aug. 13, 1913. 
Miss Perry, Aug. 13, 1913. 
Mrs. Watson, July 26, 1913. 
Mrs. Watson, July 26, 1918. 
Mr. Weiffenbach, July 13, 1914. 
Mr. WeMtei&adki, 3m&* \&« \&\<. 
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Institution. 


By whom visited. 






Mr. Wagner. Mr. Welffenbach. 
SiSfil!*, Sept. 23 
Mr. Wagner, Feb. 3. 1914. 
Mr. Wagner, Feb. 3. 1914. 
Mis* Perry. June 25, IBM. 
Miss Perry. June 25. 1914. 

Mar. 24. 1914. M 
10, 101*. 
Mr. 1913. 
Mr. 3. 1914. 
Mr. 3. 1914. 
Miss Perry, July B. 1914. 
Miss Perry. July B, 1914. 








1914. 






















County Jail and almshouse 




„™* 






























Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Crutcher, May 27, 1914. 
Crutcher, May IB, 1914. 
Crutcher, May IB, 1914. 
Crutcher. Jan. 29. 1914. 
Orutcher, Dec 1, 1913. 
Crutcher. Jan. 29, 1914. 
Crutcher. Dec. 1, 1913. 
Crutcher, JHH 

Crutcher, April 14, 1914. 
Crutcher. April 27, 1914. 
Crutcher. Sept. 29. 1013. 
Wagner. April 27, 1914. 
Orutcher. April 14. 1914. 
Crutcher, April 27. 1914. 

Wagner, Oct. 23, 1913. 
Wagner, Oct. 23, ibis. 

Wagner. Oct. 23, 1913. 

11. 1913. 

1913. 

28, 1913. 
22. 1914.' 
17. 1*14. 
Wagner. Sept. 4, 1914. 
Wagner. Oct. 22, 1914. 
Crutcher. Oct. 8, 1918. 
Crutcher. Oct. 0. 1913. 
Wagner. Feb. 10. 1914. 
Wagner. Feb. 3. 1914. 
Wagner. Feb. 3. 1914. 
Wagner, Dec 28. 1913. 
Wagner. Dec. 23. 1913. 
WeUreDbach. July 10. 1914. 
WeKtenbacb, July 10, 1614. 
1918. 

1614. 
Cross, Aug. 19, 1613. 
Cross, Aug. 10, 1013. 

8. 1913. 

S. 1913. 
























































































(Kansas City) 












Jewish Educational Institute. 




















































**■«■» 
















L*rayette 
















Montgomery. .. 






















Marion 


























N*wtt» 
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County. 


Institution. 


By whom visited, ' 


Platte 


County jail ........ 


Mrs. Watson, July 28, 1918. . 




#» 


Mrs. Watson, Oct. 96V 1014. 




County almshouse 


Mrs. Watson, July 28. 1918. 




ti 


Mrs. Watson, Oct. 26» 1914. 


Phelps 


County jail . . T 


Mr. Wetifonbadi, Aug. 17, 1914. 




County almshouse 


Mr. WenTenbach. Aug. 17, 1911 


Pike 


m 


Mr. WfltfTenbacn, Aug. 18, 1914. 


Randolph 


County jail 


Mr. Wagner, Feb. 8, 1914. 




County almshouse 


Mr. Wagner, Feb. 8, 1914. 


St. Charles 


County almshouse 


Mr. Weiffenbach, Jury 18, 1911 




Coi«iity jail 


Mr. Weiffenbach. July 18, 1911 


St. Louis City. . 


m 


Mr. Wagner, 8ept. 29, 1914. 


St. Louis Co. . . . 


County jail 


Mr. Weiffenbach, Aug. 18, 1914. 




m 


Mr. Conran. Sept. 10. 1914. 


Warren 


County jail 


Mr. Weiffenbach. July 10, 1911 




County almshouse 


Mr. Weiffenbach, July 10, 1911 


Lewis (Canton^ 


•« 


Mr. Weiffenbach. Aug. 18, 1911 ' 


Lincoln (Troy) 


< • 


Mr. Weiffenbach, Aug. 13, 1911 


McDonald 
(Anderson).. . 


•< 


Mr. Orutcher, May i, 1914. 




• » 


Mr. Orutcher, April 10, 1911 


(Pineville) . . . 


•• 


Mr. Orutcher, May 1, 1914. 


(Tjanagan) . . . 


•< 
•• 


Mr. Orutcher. April 10, 1914. 
Mr. Orutcher, April lO, 1914. 
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Visits Outside State. 

1914. 
May 7-15. Memphis, Tenn., National Conference of Charities and Correction, Mr. Wigs* 
Mr. Weiffenbach, Mr. Orutcher. 
• County Jail, Mr. Wagner. 
Oct. 8, St. Paul, Minnesota, Mr. Wagner. 

State Hospital and School for Indigent Crippled Children, (8t. Paul) /Mr. Wagner. 
St. Paul City Jail, Mr. Wagner. 
State Prison, Stillwater, Minn., Mr. Wagner. 
Schools for the Blind and Deaf, Faribault, Mr. Wagner. 
Colony for Feebleminded and Epiletics, Faribault, Minn.. Mr. Wagner. 
State Public School for Dependent Children, Owatonna, Minn., Mr. Wagner. 
State Hospital for the Insane, Rochester, Mr. Wagner. 
Mayo Brothers' Hospital and Clinic, Rochester, Minn., Mr. Wagner. 
Industrial School for Girls, MitchellviUe. Iowa, Mr. Wagner. 
1913 Board of Control. St. Paul, Minn., Mr. Wagner. 

July 1. National Conference of Charities and Correction, Seattle, Washington. Mr. Croat. 



II. By-Laws of the State Board of Charities and Corrections of Missouri 

I. OFFICERS. 

The officers of this Board shall be a President, Vice-President .and Secretary. Tbaso 
officers shall be elected annually at the regular December meeting, and at such Other times 
during the year as vacancies may occur. 

II. DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings' of the Board. In bit 
absence the Vice-President shall preside. In the absence of both President and VicV Presi- 
dent any member of the Board may preside. 

The secretary shall attend all meetings ot ttia Bo^rti «&&>&&«& wa. ajuBanft* '««*&.*&'** 
proceedings. He shall conduct all correspondence ot tfca Board «a& to&* a*E> ^ ^ ** 
of the same. Under the direction ot the Board Yx* ***» tortm tjS*fnM«»***4aJ-^«W" 
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satlstlcs covering the entire field contemplated in the law creating this Board. He shall 
ire and edit ail publications of the Board. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to in- 
dulgently into the whole subject of charities and corrections with reference to the present 
uture Interests of the State of Missouri, and to embody the results of his studies and 
lenoe In the form of suggestions to the Board and to the officials of charitable and cor- 
oal institutions in the State. 

III. MEETINGS. 

rhe regular meetings of the Board shall occur on the first Tuesdays after the l/Sth of 
mber, March, June and September. The members of the Board shall be notified by 
lecretary fire days in advance of regular meetings. Special meetings may be called 
te President at his pleasure, and shall always be called by him upon written petition of 
members of the Board. When such special meetings are called, the objects of the same 
be specified in the call, and no final action shall be taken upon any subject not specified 
o call unless all the members of the Board are present. Unless otherwise specified, all 
Ings shall be held In the office of the Board. 
Ln any meeting of the Board three members in attendance shall constitute a quorum. 

IV. ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

rhe following order of business shall be used by the Board at all regular meetings: 

L. Roll call members. 

I. Beading of minutes of preceding meetings. 

I. Report of Secretary. 

I. Special reports of members of Board. 

I. Reports of standing committees. 

I. Report of special committees. 

r. Communications. 

J. Unfinished business. 

>. Miscellaneous busln< 



V. REPORTS AND PUBLICATIONS. 

rhe quarterly reports of the Secretary to the Board, all special reports made by members, 
ill reports of standing and special committees shall be presented in written form and 
thereafter be filed by the Secretary among the papers of the Board. Under the direction 
» Board it shall be the duty of the Secretary to have published and distributed reports 
treatises of importance for the better administration of charities and corrections ln 
suri. He shall also prepare the biennial report of the Board to the General Assembly. 

VI. FINANCES. 

rhe traveling and contingent expenses of the Board shall be paid monthly upon the 
rral of requisitions for the same upon the State treasury by the Auditing committee, 
many of said committee as may be present at the regular meeting and the President 
» Board. The salary of the Secretary* as fixed by the Board, shall be paid to him monthly 
the approval of his requisition for the same by the chairman of the auditing committee. 
tal and ledger accounts of all financial transactions of the Board, original vouchers of 
ise and copies of requisitions shall be kept by the Secretary. 

VII. COMMITTEES. 

rhere shall be appointed annually by the President the following standi n g committee. 
Dslst of three members, and such other committees as the President may from time to 
see fit to appoint. 

VIII. AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

t shall be the duty of the auditing committee to audit all bills of expense incurred on 
f of the Board and for salaries due, and for the Secretary to report at each regular meet- 
lie amount of bills audited. The special committees named shall report at their own 
ire and always when requested to do so by the chairman of the Board. 

IX. AMENDMENTS. 

liese by-laws may be amended by submitting the amendment oc un&tuitaaBftA «*. <uk* 
r meeting of the Board. Said amendment shs& tta«ii \» \riA csa \tas> \«M» ^s*^ ^*» 
lasting, when same can be considered and acted uooutoy %»Ta*V*NM q&^<agK*rcat 
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Expenditures of the State Board of Charities and Corrections, 1913 

and 1914. 

SALARY ACCOUNT. 



By appropriation of the 46th General Assembly. 

By expenditure for salary of secretary of Board. 

Totals 



$2,400.00 



$3,400.00 



$2,400.00 
$2,400.00 



TRAVELING. STENOGRAPHIC AND CONTINGENT EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 



By appropriation of the 46th General Assembly. . . 
By expenditure for traveling, contingent, and 

expenses „ . . . 

Balance unexpended 

Totals 



stenographic 



$4,000.00 



$4,000.00 



$3,990.95 

79.03 

$4,000.00 



Proceedings Fourth Annual Conference Missouri Association of 

Infirmary Officials. 

Wednesday, November 12, Opening Meeting. 

The Conference was held at St. Joseph in the County Court room beginning Novenb* 
12, 1913, at 1:30 o'clock P. M., President Wilson presiding. After calling the meeting to 
order, Mr. W. N. Wilson of Marshall, Chairman, spoke briefly concerning the origin aid 
development of the Conference. He introduced Supt. R. M. Benight who deHvered the 
address of welcome. 

Dr. J. H. Georgo, superintendent of the Jackson County Home, responded to the iddrs*) 
of welcome, assuring the St. Joseph people of being glad to be with them and to reosr?e their 
hospitality. 

President Wilson of Marshall, then delivered the annual address. 

With the idea in view of making the Conference interesting, as well as profitable, the 
program committee made a special effort to see that every member present should have avo 
opportunity to ask questions and offer suggestions. These were brought out In the "round 
table" discussions or "experience meetings." The first subject discussed was "Instftattoci 
Help." 

Mr. C. L. Edwards, superintendent of the Boone County Home led the discussion- 
describing the method of work done in his institution. It developed that Mr Bdwardi •* 
more fortunate than the average infirmary superintendent in that he has throe helpers b*9 
sides his wife. A large per cent, of the superintendents must, depend on Inmates for asrirt 
ance. The concensus of opinion was that each inmate should have some definite task, pro 
vldlng he is physically able. Others who took part in the discussion were Dr. J. H. George 
Mrs. Bright, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, Mr. Benight, Mr. Smith, Mr. Grain, Mr. Brous, Mnas 
Hatton, and Mr. Tempel. 

The discussion of the dietary was led by Dr. J. H. George. He dealt particularly witsJ 
the institution of which he is superintendent. One of the most important points brought ot» 
by Dr. George was that more care should be exercised in planning the dietary. He favorex 
restricting the use of meat to one or two times a day. More cereals and fruits are reconr* 
mended for the inmates. Following are representative menus for different cl as s es of patients 
Breakfast — oatmeal or mush, bread, butter, syrup, and milk or coffee. Dinner — met** 
two kinds of vegetables, gravy, bread and tea or coffee. Supper — fruits, soup, rice or musal 
and milk or water. The diet for epileptics should include vegetables, all kinds of fruit, ex 
cept grapes and cold bread. No hot bread or meat should be given. For constipation mosn 
fruit and less medicine was recommended. Soft boiled eggs, lean roast beef, milk, oatmosa 
and brown bread were recommended for dyspepsia. Mr. Edwards of the Boone Ooon&a 
Infirmary favored giving meat three times a day and tea or coffee when the inmates wan*** 
It. He thinks the right to select what one eats Is one of the important privileges of hontu 
life. Others taking part in the discussion were TAx*. Baco&tan. v&A. 'Mix*. *Ma>&. 

Mrs. Hatton, superintendent ot the Pett&a Oo\mfcv !Loms»A«& ^b» ^asma*^***."^** 
the Truck Garden." Mrs. Hatton stated that pracUcaWj *& ttssto* *»A. 
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had such large attendance, nor so many enrolled. Much of the success Is due to the win 
hospitality of St. Joseph's citizens. The city justly deserves Its reputation as being tit 
"Convention City." 

Therefore, be it resolved that our most hearty thanks are due and are hereby tendered 
to the St. Joseph citizens. 

Resolved that special thanks be given to members of the 'Buchanan County Govt, 
Judges Hill. McClannahan and Bub, who so generously vacated their court room for oar 
meeting and at much inconvenience provided an automobile tour. 

Resolved that grateful recognition be given Supt. Benight and wife, also assistant supers* 
tendent McClannahan and wife for the delightful luncheon given by them at the Ooutty 
Home. 

Resolved that thanks be tendered Rabbi Louis Bernstein and the St. Joseph ptpen 
for their very helpful service. 

The following members were present: 

W. N. Wilson, Marshall; K. G. Tempel, Warrensburg; Miss Frieda Temped Warrenstari; 
R. M. Benight. St. Joseph; Dr. J. H. George, Kansas City; Miss Frances B. 'Wilson, ManbiO; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Hamilton. Mexico; C. L. Edwards, Columbia; Mrs. Chloe Bright, Map- 
ville; O. A. Brous, Harrison vllle; L. D. Smith, Bethany; M. C. Dyche, Lbmeus; Mrs. M. C. 
Dyche. Linneus; J. L. Wagner, Columbia; M. V. 'Grain. Springfield; C. L. Fuhrman, Oregon; 
Mrs. H. C Hatton, Sedalia; C. N. Johnston, Carthage; V. Gupton, Palmyra; Mrs. Y. Guptas, 
Palmyra; J. Chittick, Chillicothe; Oscar Leonard, St. Louis and Miss Mary B. Perry, ft. 
Louis. 



HI.— St. Louis City Workhouse. 

SUPT. F. J. PRIMAVESI. 
(Report coVering 12 months, from April 1, 1913, to April 1, 1014.) 





White, 
male. 


Colored, 
male. 


White, 
female. 


Colored, 
female. 


Total 


Prisoners nresent ADril 1. 1913 


208 
1,243 


113 
Ml 


12 
116 


15 
160 


848 


Prisoners received to ADril 1. 1914 


2,076 








1,451 
1,184 


074 
528 


127 
190 


171 
153 


2.421 


Prisoners discharged during year 


1.985 






Prisoners oresent ADril 1. 1914 


207 


140 


7 


18 


438 







Daily average number of prisoners . 

Total expenditure, one year 

Daily average cost of maintenance , 



360 

873.416.70 
ft>.64*5 



IV. — Report of St. Louis City Sanitarium. 

MOVEMENT OF POPULATION FOR YEARS ENDING MARCH 81. 1918. AND 

MARCH 31. 1914. RESPECTIVELY. 



Inmates at beginning of year 

Received during year 

Discharged during year 

Died during year 

At end of year on parole 

At end of year in institution 

Daily average attendance (i. e. of patients 

actually present) during year 

Average number of officers and employes . 
Total number of different officers and 

employes 



Male. 



947 
362 
227 
125 



\ 



957 

944.5 
100.41 

112 



1913. 



Female. 



989 

272 

142 

86 



1033 

1009.43 
116.62 

126 



Total. 



1936 
634 
369 
211 



1990 

1953.48 
217.03 

238 



Male. 



957 
286 
173 
128 



947 

939.04 
112.18 

114 



1914. 



Female. 



1088 
208 

144 



1059 

1060. 
180. 

144 



79 



TotaL 



1990 
549 
817 
216 



2006 

1996-52 
242.03 

258 



V.— St. Louis Industrial School. 





I iiina toe at 

iltttitUtlOD. 


Total. 




10H 
S 

2 


117 
48 




Ititntenuice, white boy h 


117 


Mifntenuice, colored boys 


48 














87 

3 

21 
33 

20 


40 
21 
34 

39 










21 


























209 

308 
102 

112 
96 

87 
23 S 
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CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS' HOME. 



Number of inmates present at 
beginning of year 

Number received during year 

Number discharged during year. . . 

Number died during year 

Number at end of year on parole. . 

Number at end of year in Institu- 
tion 

Daily average attendance during 
year 

Average number of officers and 
employes 

Total number different officers and 
employes 



1913. 



1014 (10 months). 



Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


277 


46 


323 


259 


46 


305 


40 


2 


42 


25 


7. 


82 


4 




4 


41 


2 


43 


28 


1 


29 


20 


1 


21 


57 


8 


65 


00 


2 


117 


256 


46 


302 


181 


48 


224 


1731 


34A 


208* 


168 


58 


221 


251 


7 


32} 


25 


• 

7 


32 


27 


7 


34 


26 


7 


33 



STATE INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 



Number of inmates present at 
beginning of year 

Number received during year 

Number discharged during year. . . 

Number died during year 

Number paroled during year 

Number at end of year in institu- 
tion 

Daily average attendance during 
year 

Average number of officers and 
employes 

Total number different officers and 
employes 



1913. 



Male. 



413 
36 



Female. 



225 
87 
53 



42 

218 

222 

103 

8 



Total. 



225 
87 
53 



42 

218 

222 

310 

28 



1914 (9 months). 



Male. 



8 
9 



Female. 



218 
25 
65 



11 

218 

224 

25 

28 



Total. 



218 
25 
65 



11 

218 

224 

33 

87 



MISSOURI TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BOT8. 



Number of inmates present at 
beginning of year 

Number received during year. .... 

Number discharged during year. . . 

Number died during year 

Number paroled during year 

Number at end of year in institu- 
tion 

Daily average attendance during 
year 

Average number of officers and 
employes 

Total number different officers and 
employes 



1913. 



Male. 



495 
293 
114 
1 
251 

492 



521 
45 



Female. 



5 



Total. 



495 
293 
114 
1 
251 

492 



621 
50 



1914 (10 months). 



Male. 



497 
89 

195 

1 

67 

505 



44 

46 



Female. 



Total. 



4 
1 



« 
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STATE PENITENTIARY. 
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Table No. 8.— Death Rate per 10,000 Population at Institutions, 1913 



Institutions. 



Hospital No. 1 

Hospital No. 2 

Hospital No. 3 

Hospital No. 4 

Missouri Colony 

Sanatorium 

School for Deaf 

School for Blind 

Confederate Soldiers' Home 
Federal Soldiers' Home. . . . 
Industrial Home for Girls . . 
Training School for Boys . . . 
Penitentiary 



1913. 



864 
962 
794 
720 
105 



35 
190. 
928 
972. 
0. 

20. 



Table No. 9. — Ratio of Discharges to Average Attendance of all Ii 

stitutions, 1913. 



Institutions. 



Hospital No. 1 

Hospital No. 2 

Hospital No. 3 

Hospital No. 4 

Missouri Oolony 

Sanatorium 

School for Deaf 

School for Blind 

Confederate Soldiers' Home, 
Federal Soldiers' Home. . . . 
Industrial Home for Girls . . 
Training School for Boys . . . 
Penitentiary 



Per cent 
discharges. 



12.1 
11.1 
13.7 
15 

31 



23.2 
23.1 



Table No. 10. — Daily Average Attendance of all Institutions, 1913. 



Institutions. 



Hospital No. 1 

Hospital No. 2 

Hospital No. 3 

Hospital No. 4 

Missouri Colony 

Sanatorium 

School for Deaf 

School for Blind 

Confederate Soldiers' Home, 
Federal Soldiers' Home. . . . 
Industrial Home for Girls . . 
Training School for Boys . . . 
Penitentiary 



Population. 



1,018 

1.492 

1,156 

558 

444 

145 

291 

93 

208 

225 

228 

492 



Table No. 11. — Ratio of Males to Females In Daily Average Attendant 

at all Institutions, 1913. 



Institutions. 



Hospital No. 1 

Hospital No. 2 

Hospital No. 3 

Hospital No. 4 

Missouri Colony 

Sanatorium 

School for Deaf 

School for Blind 

Confederate Soldiers' Home, 

Federal Soldiers' Home. . . . 

Industrial School for Girls. . 

Training School for Boys. . . 

Penitentiary 



Total 

average 

attendance. 



Per cen 
females 



\ 



1,018 
1,492 
1,156 
558 
444 
145 
291 
105 
208 
225 
228 
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Table No. 15. — Ratio of Number of Male and Female Employes Dis- 
missed at all Institutions, 1913. 



Institutions. 


Per cent 


Par cent 




60.3 
M 3 
60 

50 

M 1 


30 S 
























63 6 

60 

60 









































Table No. 16. — Average Number of Persons Living at all Institutions 
Not on Pay Roll — General Average, 1913. 



—Average Number Casually Employed at all Institutions 
1913 and General Average. 
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Table No. 22.— Total Receipts for Year from Sale of Farm Produce, 
All Institutions, and Grand Total— 1913-1911. 
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Table No. 25. — Summary of Statistics of Administration of County 
Jails, Years Ending September 30, 1913 and 1914. 
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Table No. 30. — Summary of Movement of Population of Almshouses, 
1913 and 1914. 
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Table No. 31. — Causes pf Pauperism Among Almshouse Inmates 
Present on September 30, 1913. 





Actual 
total. 


Number 

counties 


county. 


Counties 
reporting 
question. 


Average 
per 




SO 
67 
77 
301 
100 

400 

280 


90 
BO 
94 
00 

Sfl 
OS 
90 
M 


.80 

.69 

1.04 
4.1 

l:i 

10.0 


20 
10 
24 
87 
84 

02 
46 
45 

27 


4 3 












10 
2 

3 
8 

a 




















Crippled condition or deformity 


2 








2,700 


SO 


28.1 


40 











Table No. 32. — Causes of Pauperism Among Almshouse Inmate 
Received During 1913. 





Actual 
total. 


Number 

counties 
considered 


per 

county. 


Counties 
roportfaiK 
question. 


par 




26 
36 
71 
309 
31 
13 

67 
73 


90 
BO 
06 
06 
06 
06 
06 
06 


.26 


21 
20 
26 
26 
23 
8 
30 
80 
20 
21 


1 j 




2 

3 

2 
2 






4 


73 
14 
32 
18 

60 
7(1 
























Crippled condition or deformity 


5 










1.474 


08 




36 















Table No. 33. — Ages of Almshouse Inmates, 1913. 
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4. — Nativity of Almshouse Inmates, 1913. 





Actual 
total. 


Number 
counties 

considered 


per 


Counties 
reporting 
on this 
question. 


per 




440 
1,041 

287 
749 

467 

588 


06 

Be 

M 
Be 

SB 
M 


4.8 
10.8 

2.8 
7.8 

4.7 
6.1 


S3 
66 

40 
42 

27 
37 


18 5 
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Members of the Board. 



GOVERNOR A. M. DOCKERY (ex officio). President. 

MISS MARY B. PERRY, Vice-President; term expires January, 1909. 

RALPH WAMMACK, term expires January, 1909. 
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H. E. ROBINSON, term expires January, 1905. 
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Letter of Transmittal. 



Hon. A. M. Dockery, Governor of Missouri: 

In compliance with law, the State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions has the honor to present to you its Fourth Biennial Report. 

Respectfully, 
MARY E. PERRY, 
HELEN T. THORPE, 
RALPH WAMMACK, . 
FRED. V. LOOS, 
A. C. PETTIJOHN, 
H. E. ROBINSON, 
State Board of Charities and Corrections. 
WES. L. ROBERTSON, Secretary. 



Report of State Board of Charities and Corrections. 



To Hon. A. M. Dockery, Governor of Missouri : 

In compliance with law, the State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions has the honor to present to you its Fourth Biennial Report. 

Since our last report, there have been several changes in the member- 
ship of this Board. Hon. Ralph Wammack of Bloomfield was appointed 
to take the place of Dr. C. M. Johnson, whose term of office expired 
January ist, 1903; Mrs. Julia G. Hurt and Hon. R. M. Abercrombie, 
both efficient members of the Board, resigning, their places were filled 
by the appointment of Mrs. Helen T. Thorpe of Jefferson City and Dr. 
A. C. Pettijohn of Brookfield. 

At the 1903 session of the Legislature this Board secured the 
passage of the County Board of Visitation law. Under the provisions 
of this law boards of visitation have been appointed in twenty-five 
counties in the State, and many of these boards are doing good work 
in bettering the conditions and management of county jails and alms- 
houses. An effort will be made to amend the law in several respects at 
the coming session of the Legislature, and it is believed that much more 
can be accomplished along this line by the enactment of the changes 
recommended by the Board. 

Other legislation enacted in which this Board was interested: The 
amendment of the Juvenile Court law to embrace Kansas City within 
its jurisdiction; the changing of the name of the Reform School for 
Boys to "Missouri Training School for Boys;" the appropriation of 
$150,000 Tor the purchase of site and erection of building for the School 
for the Blind at St. Louis ; and the appropriation of nearly a half mil- 
lion dollars to be expended in the improvement of the State institutions 
which are under the supervision of this Board. The State has been lib- 
eral in its appropriations and bur investigation shows that the money 
has been well expended. 

In the Sociological department of the World's Fair there was a 
very creditable exhibit made by the State Board of Charities, which was 
awarded a grand prix. To Miss Mary E. Perry, our vice-president, 
the credit should be given for assembling these exhibits. 



This Board has frequently protested against the shackling of mal 
prisoners at the city workhouse, St. Louis, and the following repoi 
from Supt. Scully shows that the reform has been accomplished wit 
good results: 

St. Louis, November nth, 1904. 

To the State Board of Charities and Corrections : 

I herewith beg to submit to your honorable body the followin 
facts and figures since my taking hold of the affairs of the St. Lou: 
workhouse : I found, at the beginning of my administration, there wer 
282 male prisoners and 91 female. One hundred and fifteen of the mal 
prisoners were shackled. At the present time we have 478 male prisoi 
ers and 126 female. Only six men are now shackled, three of whoi 
are wanted again by the chief of police on other charges, and the otht 
three escaped and were recaptured. In such cases as the above we aT 
compelled to put the chains on. Since inaugurating the plan, I fin 
that the prisoners in general greatly appreciate it, and we have bettc 
discipline in every way and fewer escapes than when the use of chair 
was in vogue. Yours, very respectfully, 

ANDREW SCULLY, 

Superintendent. 

The different eleemosynary and penal institutions of the State ha\ 
been visited by members of the Board and we are pleased to report th; 
all are well managed and we have no criticism to make upon then 
Many improvements have been made in new buildings and modern aj 
pliances and each year finds our State better prepared to care for tl 
defective, delinquent and dependent classes. 
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Summary of Recommendations 

of the 

State Board of Charities and Corrections to 

the Legislature. 



The following recommendations are respectfully referred to you 
for your consideration, and we respectfully ask that legislation be en- 
acted to put the same in force and effect : 

A law providing for the establishment of a Reformatory for first 
offenders, between the ages of sixteen and thirty. 

A law providing for the funds and creating the office of Parole 
Agent to place homeless boys and girls, who are paroled from the Train- 
ing School for Boys and Industrial Home for Girls, respectively, and 
supervise all who are out on parole. 

A law authorizing the State to pay for the maintenance of boys 
and girls at Boonville and Chillicothe, and relieve the counties of the 
burden. 

We recommend the abolition of striped suits as used universally at 
the penitentiary — that only long-term convicts be required to wear them. 
The others to be uniformed in some garb of suitable color to designate 
class of convicts and term of sentence. 

We recommend the gradual employment of convict labor in the im- 
mediate interests of the State in preference to foreign industries. 

A law prohibiting the county courts from keeping insane people in 
the county almshouses. 

A law conferring upon superintendents of all State eleemosynary 
institutions the power of nominating all subordinate officers. 

A law compelling all State institutions to purchase supplies from 
each other when possible to do so. 

That the law be amended so that the sentence of boys to the train- 
ing school at Boonville shall be during minority. 

A law making it a felony for attendants at hospitals for the in- 
sane and colony for feeble-minded to abuse patients. 

Amending the law that the salary of the su^tvctaxARefc. c>\ '•fcafc 
girls industrial home at Chillicothe may be mctta&e& Vkw&.V**^**^ 5 * 
$1,500,00 per annum. 



8 

The enactment of an indeterminate sentence law. 

To amend the county board of visitation law by providing that 
members of the boards shall be appointed by the county courts, making 
the appointment compulsory, and providing that expense accounts of 
county boards shall not exceed $25.00 annually. 
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State Hospital No. 1, Fulton, Mo. 



(J. W. Smith, Superintendent.) 

A number of improvements have been made at Hospital No. * 
during the last two years. The buildings have been rewired and re- 
painted adding much to convenience and appearance. The removal of a 
large number of patients to Hospital No. 4 has enabled the superin- 
tendent to provide wards in the main building for the colored inmates, 
instead of the detached building which was unfit for their occupancy. 
The new hospital building is nearly completed, and in location, arrange- 
ment and all details it is most admirably suited for the purpose. 

STATISTICS STATE HOSPITAL, NO. 1. 



For salary of officers. 
For special purposes... 

From counties 

For individuals 

From other sources... 



Appropriated 


Expended 


Unexpended 


$19.900 00 


$19,090 04 


$809 96 


78,900 00 


67,612 36 


11,287 64 


207,706 15 


1 




42,462 89 


). 240,873 26 


11,975 95 


2.681 67 


f 





(To December 1st, 1904.) 



Average cost per month 

Average cost per capita per day for each patient. 



$10,989 04 
0867 



POPULATION. 



Males. 



Females. 



Total. 



Inmates January 1» 1903 

Admitted up to December 1, 1904 

Discharged 

Died 

Inmates December 1, 1904 

Decrease since January 1, 1903.. 



622 
234 
206 
131 
522 
100 



466 
164 
161 

79 
392 

74 



1,088 
398 
866 

210 
914 
174 



IO 



SPECIAL, APPROPRIATIONS. 




Unexpended 



For salary of officers 

Repair and painting 

For window guards 

For deep well, pump and tower 

For re-wlring building 

Laundry machinery 

For plumbing 

For bakery 

•Building for criminal insane and 
Patients 



Negro I 



$19,900 00 
10,000 00 
2,000 00 
5,000 00 
2,500 00 
1,000 00 
2,000 00 
1,500 00 

35,000 00 



$19,090 04 

10,000 00 

1,455 65 

5,000 00 

2,500 00 

664 36 

2,000 00 

337 31 

26,565 00 



$809 96 
544 35 

335 64 

1,162 69 

10,435 00 



•All contracted for in new building. 



State Hospital No. 2, St. Joseph, Mo. 



(C. R. Woodson, Superintendent.) 

Hospital No. 2 still maintains its position as one of the best man- 
aged State institutions in the country. For 4 the twenty-two months 
ending November 1st, No. 2 received from county patients, private 
patients and sales of merchandise, $324,991.38, which was transmitted 
to the State treasurer and received from the State treasurer $313,643.55. 
The daily cost per patient is 40 cents. They are well fed and cared 
for as an inspection will establish. The last General Assembly ap- 
propriated $10,000 for the erection of an outdoor pavilion for the 
use of the inmates and it will soon be ready for occupancy. With Dr. 
Woodson's good management of the appropriation he has erected a 
building which would have cost the State at least $30,000 under con- 
tract. It is an innovation, but this plan of providing a place of rest and 
amusement for the inmates when the weather will not permit outdoor 
exercise is a happy idea and cannot help but prove beneficial. The 
tiling! of the floors of the dining room and kitchen is a splendid im- 
provement. 

The following financial statement covers the first twenty-two months 
of the present biennial period, January 1, 1903, to November 1, 1904: 



SUPPORT FUND. 






Amount received from "Private" patients 


" 166,49166 

264,290 91 

6,206 81 




Amount received from "County" patients 




Amount received from "Sales of Merchandise" 




1 




Total 1 


1324,99188 






$324,991 38 










$324,99188 


$824,99138 


Balance In State Treasury 


1313,643 66 
11,347 88 








Total 


3324,99136 




. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1903 AND 1904. 



I 



SPECIAL FUNDS. 



Expenditures 
to Nov. 1, 1904 



Balance 
Nov. 1, 1904 



Officers salaries 

Furnishing new building. 

Hot water heater 

Repairs' and painting: 

Out door pavilion 

Brickmakingr 

Laundry machinery 

New brick smokestack... 



Tiling— Dining rooms and kitchen. 



Total appropriations. 



$23,100 00 
3,000 00 
1,400 00 
10,000 00 
10,000 00 
1,500 00 
2,000 00 
2,500 00 
3,500 00 



Total expenditures. 



Total balances. 



Totals. 



$57,000 00 



$57,000 00 



$21,266 65 
2,816 91 
1,400 00 
9,802 83 
6,771 96 
1,500 00 
2,000 00 
2,500 00 
3,600 00 



$51,558 35 



5,441 66 



$57,000 00 



$1,833 35 
183 09 

197 17 
3,228 04 



$6,441 66 



Population. 



B 
a 

• 
• 
• 
• 


a 

5 

E. 
© 


o 
2. 


S 

Si 
5" 

• 
• 

* 


Female 



o 



Number of patients on hand January 1, 1903. .. 
Admitted— January 1, 1903 to November 1, 1904. 



Total number 

Discharged— January 1, 1903, to November 1, 1904, 
as recovered 



as improved. 



ill 



as unimproved. 



Died 



Total. 



146 
51 
26 



224 
137 



Total. 



Number remaining November 1, 1904.... 

Increase since January 1, 1903 , 

Average * 'dally" number for the 22 months. 
Average * 'dally cost" per patient , 



861 



103 



163 

77 



MO 



261 
89 
47 



387 
214 



601 



658 
414 



1,072 



1 361 



711 
53 



538 
290 



828 



240 



588 
50 



1,196 
704 



1,900 



601 



1.! 

103 
1,239 

40c 



State Hospital No. 3, Nevada, Mo. 



(Dr. J. F. Robinson, Superintendent.) 

The completion of the addition to the west wing of the main build- 
ing, thus increasing the capacity for male patients, and the erection of 
a hospital building for male patients, are among the improvements made 
at Hospital No. 3 since our last report. The Legislature should pro- 
vide similar improvements for the female wards of this institution. 
The instructions from the board of managers to the officers is to always 
buy the best in procuring supplies for the inmates, believing that it is 
economy to do so, and as a consequence there can be no criticism of 
the management and care of the population which now exceeds one 
thousand. 

STATISTICS FOR STATE HOSPITAL NO. 3. 
To November lit, 1904. 




Salaries 

Other appropriations 

Received from counties 

Received from private patients 
From other sources , 



$16,800 00 
36,500 00 

190,737 63 

47.684 40 

7,67118 



$15.400 00 
36,500 00 

19,048 40 



Unexpended 



$1,400 00 



POPULATION. 



January 1st, 1903 

Admitted to November 1st, 1903. 

Died 

Discharged 

Increase 



Males. 



500 
309 

93 
228 

80 



Females. 



388 

216 
60 

123 
94 



Total. 



888 
525 
153 
351 
174 



[.». i 
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APPROPRIATIONS NEEIMSD FOR ENSUING BIENNIAL PERIOD, 



Officers' salaries 

Hospital building for Women 

Dairy Silo 

General repairs and painting, divided as follows: 

Water system 

Steam Heating 

Ice plant 

Electric light plant 

Two laundry machines 

• 

Two large boilers 

Tools and lathes for machine shop 

Repairing main building, stone, paint, etc 



Total 



$10,000 00 


4,800 00 


1,200 00 


5,300 00 


1,375 00 


3,750 00 


900 00 


7,785 00 



$35,000 00 



$17, 1C 

35,0C 

1.5C 



State Hospital No. 4, Farmington, Mo. 



(Dr. Frank L. Keith, Superintendent.) 

It is now two years since the first patient was received at the new 
State Hospital at Farmington, the population at this date numbers 341, 
all of the six cottages are filled and it becomes necessary to provide for 
the erection of additional cottages to carry out the original plans of this 
institution. In our report two years ago we stated that the cottage plan 
was an experiment. It is no longer an experiment, but an assured suc- 
cess. This is evidenced by the fact that a committee, representing the 
city of St. Louis, appointed to select an asylum in which to place one 
hundred of their insane, after making an investigation, decided upon 
Hospital No. 4. It has been urged against the cottage plan thai- 
count of inclement weather it would often be impossible for patients to 
go to the congregate dining hall for their meals, but the officers tell u* 
that during the two years past meals have been delayed for a few 
moments on account of the weather on only six different occasions. 
The inmates seem to enjoy the walk from their cottages to the dining 
hall. The management of No. 4 have labored under many difficulties, 
such as meet all new institutions, but they have overcome them and, 
with proper recognition from the State, it cannot help becoming one 
of our model institutions. Dr. Hall, who was first elected superintend- 
ent, resigned after six months, and Dr. F. L. Keith was elected to the 
responsible position and is making a splendid official. The disturbed 
ward cottage, the administration building and superintendent's resi- 
dence have been completed and are now occupied. A hospital building 
is in process of erection. The arrangement of each of these buildings 
is most admirable. A system of sewerage is badly needed and should 
be provided for at once. The extension of the dining hall, as provided 
for in the plans, will soon become necessary. The medical staff should 
also be increased. The State could save money by building a switch from 
the electric railroad to the power house for the transportation of coal, 
etc. In making appropriations for No. 4 the Legislature should be lib- 
eral, bearing in mind its needs and! that they are building for the future. 
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STATISTICS OF STATE HOSPITAL NO. 4, FARMINGTON, MO. 



The following financial statement covers the first twenty-three 
months (less seven days) of the present biennial period, January 7, 1903, 
to December 1, 1904: 



SUPPORT FUNDS. 



Amount received from private patients... 
Amount received from merchandise sales. 
Amount received from county patients..... 
State appropriation 



Total 

Amount transmitted to the State Treasurer 

Amount received from State Treasurer, and expended for 

S 

Balance in hands Hospital Treasurer for support 



Total 



$5,750 55 

350 55 

44,600 63 

10,000 00 



$60,701 63 



57,369 08 
3.332 65 



$60,701 63 



$10,000 00 



47,372 00 



STATEMENT SHOWING CONDITION OF SPECIAL FUNDS. 



Off leers* salaries 

Administration building . ;... 

Hospital building- 

Ico plant and cold storage 

Completion of disturbed ward. 

Coal sheds 

Deep well 

Furniture 

Roads and walks 



Total appropriations. 

Total expended 

Balance 



Appropriated Expended 



$15,000 00 

40,000 00 

35,000 00 

6,000 00 

30,000 00 

1.500 00 

900 00 

5,000 00 

5:000 00 



$138,400 00 



$14,391 IS 

40,000 00 

10,206 19 

6,000 00 

30,000 00 

360 19 

815 50 

5,000 00 

4,269 91 



$111,043 47 



Balance 
$606 r 
24,793 81 



1,139 81 
84 50 

730 09 



$27,356 a 



*7 



POPULATION. 



• 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Inmates January 7, 1903 


253 


201 




Admitted from Jan. 7, 1903 to Dec. 1, 1904.. 


454 


Total 


253 


201 


454 






Discharged, recovered 


20 
5 
2 


15 

• 14 

4 


36 


Discharged, improved 


19 


Discharged, unimproved 


6 






Total 


27 
39 


33 
14 


60 


Died ". 


58 


i 




1 
Combined total 


1 




U3 


i 


1 






I 


187 


164 


841 


Increase since January 7, 1903 


187 


154 


341 






Average daily cost per patient for 23 


1 




80 88 




1 




1 





LIST OP APPROPRIATIONS REQUIRED BY STATE HOSPITAL NO. 4. 



Heat, furniture and equipment for New Hospital Building : 

Sewerage system 

Addition machinery, power-house extension, stand pipe, purifying 

plant and deep well 

Addition to dining hall, heat and furniture 

Addition to laundry building and heating 

Grading walks, roads and landscaping 

Patients' recreation hall and attendants' quarters 

Tuberculosis cottage 

Fve additional cottages 

Painting, repairs, live stock, fencing, etc 



Total 

Support and maintenance. 
Salaries 



810.200 00 


15,000 00 


27,800 00 


15.196 00 


8,350 00 


16.000 00 


80,000 00 


26,000 00 


100,000 00 


2,600 00 


1244,046 00 


86,000 00 


16,800 00 
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School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 



(Noble B. McKee, Superintendent.) 

The State is providing liberally for the education of the deaf and 
dumb and 1 blind children, but much is needed for these defective classes. 
The school for the Deaf at Fulton is accomplishing a great work in 
^tting the deaf and dumb boys and! girls of the State for positions in 
life, where they will not necessarily t^e dependent on friends or the pub- 
lic. There are shops for cabinet-making, blacksmithing, shoemakirxg, 
printing, tailoring, etc., for the boys, and the girls are taught to sew, 
cook and other accomplishments. In the school room all the different 
branches are taught, and the children receive both oral and manual 
training. The attendance last year was 398; boys, 239; girls, 159. 
Secretary J no. B. Harris writes of the needs of the institution as fol- 
lows : 

"The last General Assembly made appropriations for this institu- 
tion as follows : 



Salaries officers and teachers......... f 960,000 00 

Support and maintenance 94,000 00 

New school bulldingr and furniture..... 20,000 00 

New light plant 5,000 00 

"Nmplete and furnish new cottage , , I 10,000 00 



General repair and painting. 

New laundry equipment 

New wagon shop 

Furnish new hospital 

Fence and walks 



3,000 00 

2,000 00 

2,090 00 

500 00 

600 00 



"All of these funds have been expended (or will be at the end of 
the biennial period) for the purposes for which they were appropriated. 
Nearly all of these funds, however, were inadequate for the purpose 
they were intended for. Experience teaches me that it is impossible, 
under prevailing conditions, to keep this school open nine months in the 
year at an average expense to the support fund of less than $5,000 per 
month, or $120,000 for the biennial period, and I sincerely hope that 
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your honorable Board will use all honorable means at your command 
to prevail on the next General Assembly to place at least that amount 
in the support fund for the next biennial period. Our school closed 
June ist, 1904, and because of the shortage in this fund remained 
closed until the 12th of October, a period of four months and twelve 
days. During this long vacation, the officers and many of the em- 
ployes had to be kept on the pay-roll to look after and care for the prop- 
erty of the institution, at an expense of several thousand dollars for 
which the deaf children of the State got no return. 

"The appropriation of $20,000 for a new school building has been 
expended for that purpose. This is a valuable acquisition to the institu- 
tion and places that branch of our school in excellent condition. 

'The new light plant is the best that could be built for the sum ap- 
propriated, but the amount was inadequate for the purpose, and the light 
plant now needs about $5,000 more to bring it up to the proper degree 
of efficiency. 

"The $3,000 appropriated for general repairs and painting has all 
been expended for repairs alone. No painting has been done, although 
it is badly needed, and many repairs which are badly needed have not 
been made for lack of funds. 

"The fund for laundry equipment has been expended, and while 
the laundry has been greatly improved, it is still far from what it ought 
to be. 

"The appropriation for the wagon shop was ample and that depart- 
ment is well equipped for work it is intended to do. 

"The Hospital is fairly well furnished and is sufficient for present 
needs. 

*The fence and walk fund has been expended and a very small part 
of the needs along this line have been supplied. 

"Our dormitories are badly crowded and an appropriation for a 
new dormitory for the boys is one of the crying needs of the school. 
With forty-two beds in one room it requires no argument to convince 
any sane man that it is impossible to keep the air pure and at the same 
time comfortably warm in cold weather. 

"Our stable for horses is an old dilapidated frame structure, too 
small for the needs of the institution and too close to the living apart- 
ments of the institution. Not less than $3,500 should be appropriated 
to build a new barn for the horses. The main building of our dairy 
barn has stalls for the accommodation of twenty-six cows, and there 
is a temporary frame shed on one side which will accommodate thirteen 
cows, making the extreme capacity of thirty-nine cows. I find, from 
experience, that the institution could use fifty cows to a good advantage, 
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and, in my judgment, $2,500 invested in an addition to our present 
dairy barn would be money judiciously expended. 

"A cold storage plant is also an urgent necessity and would pay an- 
nually a large dividend on the investment, by enabling the officers to 
buy perishable articles in wholesale quantities at such times as the 
market offers favorable conditions, and by saving much that is now 
lost of such perishable articles as are bought or grown in the institution 
garden. Besides this saving of money, a cold storage plant would save 
much labor for the officers and employes. 

"Our water supply comes from a deep well and is of excellent 
quality. The pump, however, has not sufficient capacity and should 
be replaced with a larger one as soon as possible. The pump now works 
an average of twenty hours out of the twenty-four, and on bathing days 
the supply of water is often not sufficient for the ordinary needs of the 
institution. Should fire break out at one of these times we would have 
practically no pressure and would be almost helpless. The water sta- 
tion should also be supplied at once with a stand-pipe, which would 
afford ample pressure at all times. In lieu of a stand-pipe, we now have 
a large reservoir, located in the attic over the main building immedi- 
ately above the living rooms occupied by the superintendent and other 
officers of the institution. The reservior was built years ago, is already 
badly out of repair by reason of age, and is a continual menace to 
everything under it. A leak, which is liable to occur at any moment, 
would deluge these rooms and seriously damage the most valuable fur- 
niture in the institution. The bottom of this reservoir became leaky 
several years ago and we had it repaired by applying a coat of hot 
pitch." 



The New State School for the Blind. 



(By S. M. Green, Superintendent Missouri School for the Blind, St. 

Louis, Mo.) 

I welcome the opportunity to acquaint you with the work and con- 
dition of the Missouri School for the Blind, not because it is a charitable 
institution requiring your financial support, but because it is a special 
phase of the public school system of the State, well worthy of your in- 
terest. It is supported by a direct appropriation from the Legislature, 
and differs from the other public schools because, as in the case of the 
deaf, from convenience in instruction and special methods and ap- 
paratus, the pupils must be collected in one central school and must be 
boarded and lodged. 

On March 12, 1903, the Legislature appropriated $150,000 for a 
new school for the blind, $30,000 for a new site and $120,000 for a 
building. A site of three acres, with an option on two more, five in all, 
directly opposite Tower Grove park at Spring and Magnolia avenues was 
secured. 

The location of the school in a large city is of very great ad- 
vantage to the blind, as the pupils have the advantage of musical con- 
certs by the best artists, lecture courses of the university, specialists in 
every department of instruction, and the best oculists and physicians 
that the city affords. Often a site of twenty to forty acres may be ob- 
tained in small towns, but the extensive grounds are very little benefit 
to the blind, who do not require such large range for their physical 
exercise. The fair page of nature has little to offer the blind compared 
with the communication with their fellow-men, which makes the rich- 
ness of life for the unsighted, so five acres in the city is worth much 
more for the blind than forty acres in the country. 

Situated across the street from the second largest park of the city, 
a block from the car lines, the new school will have fresh air and quiet 
at a sequestered place, with the advantages of the city in easy access. 

The new building which was begun August 27th, will have a cen- 
tral administration part, with two wings containing the dormitories and 
school rooms. The wings surround two large courts, which are faced 
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with covered walks or cloisters on three sides, affording an outdoor 
sitting room with opportunities for obtaining fresh air and exercise in 
bad weather. Much fresh air giving the desired oxygenation of the 
blood is required by the under-vitalized physique so often possessed by 
the blind. 

The buildings will be two stories high, except the central adminis- 
tration portion, which will be three, and will be fire-proof throughout. 
The material used in construction is red brick. The design has the 
simplest lines and the least possible ornament. All the thought ex- 
pended has been to make a building especially suited to the blind, as 
the majority of these schools are but public buildings, with no special 
reference to their needs. It will be commodious, plain and substantial. 
It is the cottage system under one roof, the different families or house 
groups being connected with the school rooms, dining rooms and audi- 
torium by corridors. 

This allows the separation of different sets of pupils, the small 
children being in one group, and middle size and larger ones in others. 
Each group has its home, the unit or suite of rooms, comprising its 
sitting room. A teacher or a house-mother lives in each group, having 
his own room. Each group will also have a separate play ground, as 
the outdoor life of the blind must be encouraged and lengthened in every 
way possible. 

The office, reception rooms, for teachers and pupils, school rooms, 
dining rooms and auditorium are all on the first floor. The dormitories 
and house-mother's rooms are in the second. 

The two gymnasiums, one for each sex, are in the basement and 
the wings. This is unfortunate, but could not be avoideed, as we had 
to cut our coat according to the cloth. 

We need a detached hospital building with an isolated ward for 
contagious diseases. This can be easily erected on the additional ground 
for which an option has been secured. 

The present site has been sold to the board of education as a site 
for a public school. They paid $75,000, which reverts unconditionally 
to the State. ■ 

The age of admissiqn, as fixed by the law now, is from 9 to 25, with 
a term of eight years. It should be from 6 to 20, with a term of twelve 
years, with the privilege of admitting persons older for the purpose of 
learning a trade. I say a term of twelve years, to remain at school, as 
we have been requiring the blind children of this State to complete their 
literary course, learn a trade, develop his musical talents, if he has any, 
in eight years, while the seeing child of the other public schools is given 
twelve vears in which to do these things. 
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A bill will be presented at the next Legislature asking for this 
change, and I ask the interest and support of all to secure this and other 
needs. 

One other thing: When the blind boy has completed his course, 
learned the trade for a livelihood, he leaves the school fitted to make 
his living, hut no tools to do it with. It is the usual case that he comes 
from a home where there is no money to spare for his outfit. There 
should be a fund, which would enable the school to furnish each com- 
petent pupil at graduation with an outfit whereby he can make his liv- 
ing. This is done in some places by loaning the graduate enough f~ 
make his start and relying upon his appreciation, if successful, to re- 
turn the amount. This appeal to his pride and spirit of independence. 

This fund should form a part of the appropriation made by the 
Legislature. 

We have found in this section that more of our boys make a living 
from the broom business than any other way. This is done by securing 
the patronage of the people in some small town, as he cannot meet the 
competition of a large city. This problem of the future of our gradu- 
ates has always been a serious one, and we have tried to keep in touch 
with them and encourage them in every way possible. A broom outfit 
costs $70. * A kit for piano tuning, which is the next best occupation, 
costs about $15. The cost of instruments used by professional musicians 
of course vary. 

The problem of making an educated, self-supporting citizen of the 
. dependent blind child offers no slight task, and I ask your interest and 
support in helping us work out the means of doing so. There is no rea- 
son why the absence of sight should mean that the State has lost a good 
citizen, nor the community a cultured, intelligent personality* 



, Colony for Feeble Minded and Epileptics, Marshall, • Mo. 



(Dr. L. M. Thompson, Superintendent.) 

Since our last report a change has been made in the superintend- 
ency of this institution, Dr. Simcoe resigning and Dr. L. M. Thompson 
being selected as his successor. The place of superintendent of an in- 
stitution in its infancy (like the Colony for Feeble-Minded) is a diffi- 
cult one to fill, and requires unusual executive ability, but Dr. Thomp- 
son seems to be equal to the task. The Colony is only in its inception ; 
it now houses 250 unfortunates, while there are on file applications 
for hundreds more, admission to whom must be denied until provision 
can be made for their shelter and care. This place is not for the insane, 
but solely for those charges of the State who, from any cause, are so 
mentally deficient as to be wholly or in the main incapable of taking 
their places in the outside world. There is not an institution in the State 
that has a more righteous claim upon the public funds or which should 
be accorded a more generous treatment. At county poor farms, in the 
hospitals for the insane, in private families are many who should be 
here. If there were room for 1,000, the place would be full as soon as 
trains could bring them here. In many states of the Union such insti- 
tutions have been established for years and the good results have amplj 
proven the wisdom of their founders. 

The State is asked to' establish industrial schools and provide neces- 
sary equipment where trades can be learned by both sexes. They can 
become self-supporting, these children of the dark, if only the State 
will furnish the means. 

Four new cottages have been erected, a dining room, cold storage 
plant, concrete walks, and many other improvements made during the 
last biennial period. 

The appropriations to be asked of the next General Assembly seem 
large in the aggregate, but not one of the items is unnecessary to carry 
out the plans of the institution. 

STATISTICS OF MISSOURI COLONY FOR FEEBLE-MINDED AND EPILEPTIC. 

From January 1st, 1908, to December 1st, 1904. 

1 : — 1 

Appropriated! Expended | Balance 



For support 

From farm, etc x 

From patients 

Total 



$60,000 00 

763 81 

4,890 27 



$65,654 08 



$55,623 12 



$10,180 96 



SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 



For pfTlrers' salaries 

Finishing cottages D and K 

For Furnishing buildings 

For stock and farming Implements. 

For cold storage 

For grading and walk* 

For laundry machinery 

For dining room and employees' quarters. 

For corridor connecting 

For erecting cottages F and O 



000 00 


16,716 54 


600 00 


22,500 00 


000 00 


6. 000 00 


000 00 


1,000 00 


000 00 


1,00000 


500 00 


2.500 00 


600 00 


2,600 00 


000 00 


2.000 00 


600 00 


2,600 00 


500 00 


B.500 00 


000 00 


M). 333 32 



Number patient* January 1st, 1MB 

Number patients December 1st. 1)04 

Average per month to December 1st, 1WH. on tt month 

Number Insane discharged 

Number discharged tor other causa* 

Number died 

Average per month per capita, on 2) month*' basts... 



(This does n 



. Include officers' salaries.) 



APPROPRIATIONS TO BE ASKED FOB. 



Training School for Boys, Boonville, Mo. 



(Geo. Macomber, Superintendent.) 

Upon the resignation of Supt. L. D. Drake last August, Col. Geo. 
Macomber, who has had years of experience in similar work in the 
training schools of Indiana and Pennsylvania, was selected as his suc- 
cessor. He impresses one as having all the qualifications to fill the 
place, and we have no doubt but that under his management the school 
will maintain its high reputation of the past. During the last two years 
among the improvements made are the installing of a new boiler plant 
and the erection of a new school building. The increasing population 
creates a demand for an increase ini the number of teachers and em- 
ployes. A chapel and two more cottages for boys should be built. 
The reforming of bad boys, instructing them in useful trades, -preparing 
them for becoming useful citizens and preventing them from becoming 
criminals is an undertaking in which the State 1 can well afford to be 
liberal. The last Legislature made the following appropriations for 
this institution : 



For steam plant 

For school building 

For laundry machinery 

For brick-making: machinery 

For repairs 

For officers' salaries 



Total 



$18.000 00 
9,000 00 
1,500 00 
1,000 00 
2,600 00 

36,200 00 



$68,200 00 



STATISTICS OF POPULATION. 

Total number of boys received since opening..... 2,473 

Number admitted during 1903 and 1904 508 

Number released during 1908 and 1904 456 

Population December 5th, 1904 407 

Capacity of the school « 370 

Average time of detention 20 months 

Minimum time of detention 15 months 

Maximum time of detention During minority 



Industrial Home for Girls, Chillicothe, Mo. 



(Mrs. L. U. DeBolt, Superintendent.) 

Of the Industrial Home for Girls one cannot speak in terms of too 
high praise. There are now 125 inmates in this institution, and to see 
them in the school room or industrial departments one would not sup- 
pose that many of them had been taken from the streets or from homes 
where they were becoming versed in crime. Here they are taught sew- 
ing, dressmaking, cooking, and in the school room all the different 
branches which will aid in fitting them for a proper sphere in life. In 
Mrs. DeBolt, the superintendent, they find a friend indeed, and they 
appreciate her work for them not only while they are under her charge, 
but after they go out from the institution. Other similar institutions 
are seeking the services of Mrs. DeBolt, but Missouri cannot afford to 
dispense with her services, and she should be paid a salary sufficient to 
retain her in the position she fills so well. 

Following is her report for the last two years : 

THE STATE INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 

I have the honor to submit for your consideration the following 
detailed report of the work of this institution for the years 1903-1904: 

In these two years 46 girls have been received at the Home, of whom 
we have the following record : 

OFFENSES FOR WHICH COMMITTED. 

Disturbing the peace 2 

Malicious trespass 1 

Assault '. 1 

Arson 1 

Burglary and Larceny '... 1 

Petit Larceny 3 

Delinquency 10 

Violation of City Ordinance... 1 

Prosit ution 1 

Association with Lewd Persons 2 

Lewd and Lascivious Conduct 5 

Opt-n Adultery 1 

Public Indecency , 1 

Writing Obscene Letter (U. S. Prisoners) 2 

Vagrancy „ . . . 12 

Apprenticed t 2 

Total **> 
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The ages at reception have been as follows for this period: 

Ten years of age 1 

Eleven years of age 2 

Twelve years of age 1 

Thirteen years of age 8 

Fourteen years of age 10 

Fifteen years of age 12 

Sixteen years of age 11 

Seventeen years of age 1 

i 

As to education, these girls ranked as follows: 

Could neither read or write 5 

Could read a very little, but not write legibly 7 

Could read and write very poorly, but no farther education 18 

Could read, write and cipher a little IS 

Advanced as far as 5th grade 3 

Total 46 

Nineteen had had no previous religious instruction whatever. 
Twenty-one had attended church and Sabbath school a very little, while 
six had had some training along religious lines. 

CONDITION OF HOMES FROM WHICH GIRLS CAME. 

Both parents living and together 8 

Parents living but separated 11 

Father dead 7 

Mother dead 10 

Parentage entirely unknown 4 

Father unknown ; 6 

Step-parents .* 10 

CLASSIFICATION OF HOMES MIGHT BE I 

Good conditions in homes 4 

Homes that might be considered fair 14 

Postlvely bad homes 12 

Children who have no homes or living with strangers 16 

These girls as received may be divided generally into three classes: 

Neglected » 14 

"Wayward 21 

Depraved 11 

Total 46 

The whole number of girls received into the institution since its opening is 298 

Number gone out to date a 172 

The following table will show the disposition of those who have 
gone: 
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Discharged at expiration of time 64 

Discharged for good conduct 13 

Discharged for various reasons 86 

Returned as unfit subjects 5 

Paroled 1 

Died in institution 1 

Died at home on leave of absence 1 

Escaped 1 

In the Home at this date 121 

Total 293 

Of the 163 who have been duly discharged, we lost sight of many 
in the earlier life of the institution, but as from time to time we come 
to knowledge of them we find the large majority well married and mak- 
ing a good citizenship. Of the later years we can speak from the record 
with Absolute certainty of nearly every girl. 

In the term embraced by this biennial period we have discharged 
42 girls. Of these : 

Married and doing well 12 

Married unhappily 1 

Married and separated, but working and doing well 1 

At home doing well 17 

Doing badily 8 

Lost sight of ..." 2 

Total 42 

These marriages have been with men of all trades and some in pro- 
fessional life as well as day laborers, but, as a rule, all men of respecta- 
bility and good industrious habits. Of the girls working, eleven are 
working as domestics, three as stenographers, two as clerks and one is 
in hospital work. Each one is trying hard to fight the battle of living 
honorably and courageously. Their letters, though often full of their 
trials and discouragements, are hopeful and determined. 

Leaving out the two of whom we have lost sight, the one married 
unhappily and the three who are doing badly it gives a per cent of 85.7 
of our discharged girls for these two years prosperously settled in life. 

This is an encouraging gain over the per cent of two years ago, our 
records showing the per cents of former periods to be : 

Two years ago 76 

Four years ago 72.6 

Six years ago 70 

Bight years ago 70.8 

This shows, in brief, the progress of our work, and we should be 
to an eminent degree gratified at the gain from year to year in the 
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reclamation of these children, in the education of both the mind and the 
hand to useful, practical pursuits, the inculcation of good morals and 
religious principles, in the training to right thinking and living, which 
enables them to go out into the world and maintain themselves in ways 
of honor in spite of birth, environment or the accident of misfortune. 

The large majority of our girls in the Home at present are earnest- 
ly striving for the opportunity for improvement offered them by the 
State and making a brave struggle to overcome faults so much a part 
of their life habit that they amount to heredity. 

MRS. L. U. DeBOLT, 

Superintendent. 



Conditions at St James and Higginsville, Mo. 



(By H. E. Robinson, Member Board of Charities and Corrections.^ 

Having been asked by members of the Board of Managers of the 
Federal Home at St. James and the Confederate Home at Higginsville 
to make an inspection of these institutions, both places realizing their 
urgent needs, and being desirous of interesting this Board in their be- 
half, I accordingly did so and present herewith their most pressing 
needs : 

At St. James I found 229 inmates, composed of 161 males and 6S 
females. There are 77 applications on file for admission that cannot 
be considered for lack of room. This shows a need of about 33 per cent 
more capacity. 

At Higginsville there are 218 inmates, composed of 193 males and 
25 females. There are 22 applications for admission on file that cannot 
be considered for lack of room. This shows a need of over 10 per cent 
more room. 

A large percentage of these waiting applications at both institu- 
tions is for men and their wives, the necessity for room for such being 
decidedly urgent. 

The average cost of maintenance of these aged and feeble wards 
of our State for the past two years, including all the building, repairs 
etc., is less than $100 per capita per year. Decidedly a small amount 
when we consider their almost helpless condition and all the other at- 
tending circumstances. 

They are well taken care of, no complaint being made on this 
score — in fact, their physical condition is remarkably good and reflects 
credit, both upon the State and upon their boards of managers and the 
officials in charge. I believe, however, with their managers, that more 
room should be provided, especially along the line of cottages, where 
the aged veteran, who has shown his valor on many fields of battle, may 
with his feeble companion receive the aid in their helpless condition 
and declining years, that this great State should feel proud of extending 
to those who have in the past proven their devotion to its honor. These 
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buildings can in all cases be economically built ; in fact, elaborateness i 
not at all necessary, and it will not be many years before these propei 
ties revert from their present use to the State and can be utilized fc 
colonies for dependents in other lines and thus become not wholly usi 
less in our eleemosynary annals. 

APPROPRIATIONS REQUIRED BY STATE FEDERAL SOLDIERS' HOME 



For support and maintenance 

For salaries 

For repairs. Insurance and stationery* • 

For drugs and medicines 

For refurnlshings 

For new building for commissary, etc 

For new building for Inmates 

For furnishing same 

For new barn 

Total 



920,000 

10,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1.500 

3,000 

15,000 

1,500 

500 



154,000 



Missouri State Penitentiary, Jefferson City, Mo. 



(F. M. Wooklridge, Warden.) 

With a prison population of over 2,100, it can be said of the Mis- 
»tiri State Penitentiary that it is the best managed penal institution in 
e United States. The convicts are given steady employment, and in- 
cad of being a burden upon the taxpayers, the institution is self-sup- 
)rting. During the last biennial period a binding twine factory has 
ten erected and equipped, which has a capacity cf 10,000 pounds of 
vine daily. A binding twine warehouse has also been erected. It is 
1 fortunate that these buildings were not made fire-proof, but the ap- 
"opriation would not permit. A new female and administration build- 
g is in course of construction and nearly completed. This building 
ould have cost the State not less than $100,000, but it is being paid for 
it of the earnings of the penitentiary without expense to the tax- 
lyers. 

STATISTICS MISSOURI STATE PENITENTIARY. 

umber of prisoners December 1st, 1904 2,116 

umber of white males. 1,302 

amber of white females 24 

umber of colored males 741 

umber of colored females 49 

umber of prisoners of foreign birth 157 

umber of prisoners of native birth 1,886 

umber of prisoners sentenced for life 22 

umber of prisoners sentenced for the crime of larceny 85 

umber of prisoners sentenced for the crime of murder 267 

umber of prisoners sentenced for a term of five years or less 1,519 

ge of the oldest convict (years) 88 

ge of youngest convict (years) 16 

verage age when admitted 27 

umber of convicts serving second sentence 103 

umber of convicts serving Ihlrd sentence 18 

umber of convicts serving fourth sentence 7 

umber of convicts serving fifth sentence 2 

umber of prisoners working under shoe contracts 1,183 

umber of prisoners working under saddle tree contract 146 

umber of prisoners working under other contracts 145 

umber of deaths from January 1st, 1903 to December 1st, 1904 35 
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St. Louis Institutions. 



The city insane asylum and the poorhouse are still inadequate to 
accommodate the constantly increasing population of these two institu- 
tions, though the capacity at each has been increased since our last re- 
port, and a number of the insane have been sent to Farmington. Mayor 
Wells has recommended the appropriation of a large sum to be ex- 
pended on these and other city institutions, and he should receive the 
support of all public-spirited citizens. St. Louis should lead in caring 
for the unfortunate classes. 

With Sergeant James L. Dawson in charge at the Four Courts, 
many changes for the better have taken place and it has now become 
the model jail of the West. 

At the House of Refuge, Supt. Richardson has inaugurated some 
needed reforms, for which he should receive commendation. The in- 
dustrial department, library and reading rooms, the honor classes, are 
among those deserving special mention. Conditions have been much 
improved under his management. 

For years the State Board of Charities has been endeavoring to 
convince the city authorities of St. Louis that the custom of placing 
shackles on the male prisoners at the city workhouse should be abol- 
ished. The report of Supt. Scully shows that the suggestion has been 
adopted with good results. 



County Boards of Visitation. 



It is not the inmates of the hospitals for the insane, the industrial 
training schools for boys and girls, the schools for the blind, the deaf 
and the dumb, that need the sympathy and aid of charitable people so 
much as that class bereft of health, fortune and friends, who are com- 
pelled to spend their declining years in the county almshouses. The 
State institutions have their boards of managers, their official staffs 
of physicians, who are specialists in their line, to look after them — 
it is different with the county pauper whom "nobody owns." They are 
left in many instances to the tender mercy of an inefficient superintend- 
ent, employed because he will do the work cheaper than anybody else, 
a county court without the revenue to properly provide for them, and 
sometimes without the inclination, if they have the revenue. It is a lament- 
able fact that many of the almshouses of Missouri are a discredit to this 
day and age ; my observation leads me to the conclusion that we are not 
far behind other states, but 'Missouri should lead in this respect as in 
others. 

A number of counties report that they have no almshouses and that 
the paupers are placed with those who will board and care for them for 
the least money. Under such an arrangement, there is a possibility of 
the unfortunates being placed with those who will deprive them of the 
necessaries of life, treat them harshly, or task them beyond their strength 
in order that their contract may be a profitable one. It is too much like 
speculating in human flesh for this twentieth century and ought not to 
meet the approval of any community. 

Very few of the almshouses are provided with the necessary sani- 
tation and are a constant menace to the health of the inmates. 

At the last session of the Legislature the State Board of Charities 
secured the enactment of a law that provides for the appointment by 
the circuit judges of the State of a County Board of Visitation in each 
county. These boards are non-partisan, consisting of six members, 
three of them ladies and three gentlemen. It is the duty of the county 
boards to visit the jails and almshouses, and whenever reforms are neces- 
sary, make report to the county court. 

There are some defects in this law, and Mr. Wammack, a member 
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of our Board, has prepared several amendments to be submitted to 
the Legislature. One change in the law makes the appointment of the 
county* boards compulsory instead of optional, as the present law pro- 
vides. Another takes the appointive power from the circuit judges anri 
places it with the county courts. In my correspondence with the county 
boards, I find that many of those appointed think the county should at 
least pay the expenses incurred in making these official visits. The 
following is an extract from a letter received from a member of one of 
these boards : 

"Unless county courts are instructed to pay for the work of the 
county commission, I do not see how any person, competent to do the 
work, should be expected to do it without compensation. It is a very 
necessary work. Generally all jails and lock-ups are in bad condition. 
Our paupers are all let out for keep and you know what that means 
often. 

"But if the work of inspection and reporting cannot be paid for, it 
is not likely to be attended to well or often." 

The bill, as originally drafted, provided that the county courts 
should appropriate, not to exceed $25 annually, to pay the necessary 
expenses of the county boards. This provision was stricken out before 
the passage of the bill Colorado pays $50 a year and other states pay 
much more than this. I think the law should be amended to provide 
for the payment of the expenses of the county boards at least. 

I believe the remedy for the present condition of the almshouses 
and treatment of paupers can be obtained quicker through the county 
boards of visitation than by any other means. 

Despite the disadvantages under which they labor, many of the 
boards are accomplishing needed reforms. 

In Harrison county the board is raising funds for the purpose of 
beautifying the grounds about the county almshouse with flowers and 
shade trees, making an attractive resort out of what was formerly a hog 
and cattle yard. 

The Nodaway county board has secured the erection of a substan- 
tial building for the female inmates at the poor farm and have in view 
the erection of other buildings. 

In Clay, Daviess, Saline and other counties the county courts have 
been asked to dispose of the present inaccessible county poor farms 
and erect suitable buildings nearer the county seat towns, where they 
can receive better attention. 

St. Francois, Johnson and Callaway counties have erected modern 
county infirmaries, and the question is being agitated in many other 
counties. 
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There are now twenty-five or more county boards of visitation and 
there should be one in each of the rural counties in the State. 

Following' is a copy of the law passed by the last General Assem- 
bly authorizing the appointment of County Boards of Visitation : 
An act to authorize the judge of the circuit court of any county to ap- 
point a board of visitors for the inspection of all corrective institu- 
tions located in said county. 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as fol- 
lows : 

Section i. That in each county of the State the judge of the cir- 
cuit court may, and upon the petition of fifteen reputable citizens, shall 
appoint six persons, three of whom shall be women, and not more than 
three shall have the same political affiliations, who shall constitute a 
Board of County Visitors, tw r o of whom, as indicated by the appointing 
judge, upon the fixed - appointment, shall serve for one year, two for 
two years and two for three years, and upon the expiration of the term 
of each, his or her place and that of his or her successor shall, in like 
manner, be filled for the term of three years, who shall constitute a 
Board of Visitors for the inspection of all corrective institutions sup- 
ported by such county, who shall serve without compensation. 

Sec. 2. The persons appointed as members of the Board of County 
Visitors, within one (i) week after receiving notice of appointment, 
shall meet at some convenient place, and organize by electing a chair- 
man and secretary from their own number. The secretary shall file a 
report of such organization, signed by him or Herself, and by the said 
chairman, with the clerk of the circuit court of the county. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of such Board of Visitors, by (personal 
visitation or otherwise, to keep themselves fully advised of the condi- 
tions and management of corrective institutions, supported wholly or 
in part by county or municipal taxation, or which are under county or 
municipal control, and especially the county jails, almshouses and munic- 
ipal prisons. They shall examine every department of each institution, 
and shall ascertain its condition as to effective and economical adminis- 
tration, the cleanliness, discipline and comfort of its inmates and other 
respects, and at least once in every three months all of said institutions 
shall be visited by said board or a committee of its members. In case the 
said board or one of its committees shall find any state of things in any 
institution, which in their opinion shall be injurious to the county or 
to the inmates of the institution, or which is contrary to good order and 
public policy, it shall be their duty to address a memorial to the county 
court, or other officials having jurisdiction, in which memorial they 
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shall set forth the facts observed and shall suggest such remedies as in 
their judgment may be necessary. 

Sec. 4. The Board of County Visitors each year shall prepare 
a full report of their proceedings during the year, with such recom- 
mendations as they may deem advisable, and shall file the same with 
the secretary of State Board of Charities on or before the first day of 
November of each year. Whenever the Board of County Visitors shall 
present a memorial or report to the county court or to the judge of the 
circuit court, they shall, at the same time, transmit a copy of the same 
to the secretary of the State Board of Charities and Corrections, and 
they may at any time call upon the secretary or members of the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections for advice and assistance in the per- 
formance of their duties. The secretary of the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections shall furnish each Board of County Visitors -with such 
stationery, blanks and postage stamps as said Board of County Visitors 
may need to make the report prescribed by law to the Board of State 
Charities. 



County Boards of Visitors. 



DAVIESS COUNTY. 



Mesdames D. L. Critten, Chas. Pipkin, J. W. Woodruff, Messrs. 
H. F. Smith, A. T. Ray and J. T. Day, Gallatin, Mo. 

HARRISON COUNTY. 

Herman Roleke, chairman; Miss Cora Burris, secretary; Mrs. 
Amanda Ballard, Mrs. Walter Lotz, J. C. Ruby and W. S. Walker, 
Bethany, Mo. 

JASPER COUNTY. 

J. L. Sullens, Webb City, chairman; Dr. C. B. Taylor, Carthage, 
secretary ; Mrs. Rebecca Teeters, Carthage ; Mrs. N. M. Kelso, Joplin ; 
Mrs. A. M. Hackctt, Centerville, and Rev. R. P. Hammons, Joplin. 

CLAY COUNTY. 

A. B. Jones, chairman 1 ; L. T. Dorsett, secretary; Mrs. Anna T. 
Love, J. P. Fruit, J. S. Conway and Mrs. Thos. Frazier, Liberty. 

LIVINGSTON COUNTY. 

Rev. R. H. Ellett, chairman; Mrs. John Millbank, secretary; Mrs. 
J. L. Davis, G. A. Smith, Isaac Hirsh and Mrs. J F. Hawley, Chilli- 

cothc. 

LINN COUNTY. 

Dr. P. H. Perkins, Linneus, president; Mrs. E. A. P. Hayes, Rev. 
Erl H. Meriman, secretary; Mrs. Ida Stone, Brookfield; Mrs. C. C. 
Rigger, Laclede, and Dr. H. E. Epperson, Browning. 

GENTRY COUNTY. 

Mcsdames Geo. R. Williams, Jno. W. Kerlin and G. W. Doyle, and 
Messrs. F. H. Grantham, W. F. Dalby and C. E. Erust, AAV»s\>3 . 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY. 



Hon. Geo. C. Loomis, Belgrade, Miss Sallie Smith, Dr. J. H. Hall, 
Rev. I. B. Dodson, Potosi; Miss Fannie Welch, Barytes; Mrs. W. J. 
Dent, Caledonia, Mo. 



DUNKLIN COUNTY. 



T. E. Baldwin, R. E. Porterfield, I. R. Kelso, Mrs. J. B. Blakc- 
more, Mrs. E. J. Wyan and Miss Hattie Satterfield, Kennett, Mo. 



BOONE COUNTY. 



N. T. Gentry, Prof. R. H. Emberson, Rev. C. H. Winders, Mrs. 
F. W. Poor, Mrs. Marshall Gordon and Mrs. G. B. Rollins, Columbia 



BARTON COUNTY. 



Thos. W. Harkless, Mrs. M. A. Spring, W. S. Morrow, Mrs. Thos. 
Eggers, Mrs. C. S. Jones of Lamar, W. A. Martin, Liberal, Mo. 



DEKALB COUNTY. 



Samuel A. Daniels, Miss Floy Roberts, David F. Hensel, Mrs. M. 
H. Dent, E. E. Truex and Mrs. Alda Henry, Maysville. 

CALLAWAY COUNTY. 

M. F. Bell, Fulton, Mo., chairman; Miss Mildred Jones, secretary; 
C. O. Atkinson, C. H. Richmond, Mrs. Jas. A. Learell and Mrs. H. 
B. Barks. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

Dr. A. H. Hamel, chairman, of DeSota; Mrs. J. F. Green, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Isabelle Miller, Miss Laura McMae, Hillsboro; Dr. Denny, 
Cedar Hill; M. W. McNutt, Festus. 

STODDARD COUNTY. 

Mrs Ethel L. Harrison, Mrs. E. H. Halderness, Mrs. C. E. Smith, 
Jabez Brown, H. M. Hensley and Rev. Jesse Bolin, Bloomfield, Mo. 

PLATTE COUNTY. 

Rev. F. J. Maple, Mrs. August Termier, Rev. Lee Harrell, Mrs. 
Campbell Wells, Mrs. Sidney Beery and Henry Meads, Platte City, Mo. 
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ST. LOUIS COUNTY. 



Mr. Chas. A. Cunningham, Ferguson; Miss Katie Wengler, Clay- 
ton; Dr. Jno. D. Pfister, Fern Ridge; Mrs. Sophia R. DeHoog, Kirk- 
wood; Dr. August Meisch, Manchester; Mrs. Maude H, Lacy, Old 
Orchard. 



BUTLER COUNTY. 



M. C. Horton, chairman ; John C. Corrigan, secretary ; Mrs. D. W. 
Hill, Mrs. W. B. Hayes, Mrs. J. F. Higgins, Dr. C. F. Green, Poplar 
Pi luff, Mo. 



ANDREW COUNTY. 



Rev. A. W. McGlothlin, Miss Flo. Born, Rev. A. R. Hunt, Miss 
Elizabeth Clasby, J. M. Landen, Mrs. J. L. Hughes, Savannah, Mo. 



ST. CLAIR COUNTY. 



Mrs. Geo. H. Daniels, Geo. H. Linney, Mrs. W. W. Winfice, C. 
II. Spedden, Mrs. Thos. M. Johnson, Dr. J. Y. Wilson, Osceola, Mo. 



BENTON COUNTY. 



Mrs. W. S. Jackson, Mrs. H. A. Tompkins, Mrs. R. P. Smith, T. 
B. White, E. T. Robbins, and C. H. Drake, Warsaw, Mo. 



RIPLEY COUNTY. 



W. C. S. Lackey, Mrs. Kate Pearce, Thos. Mabrey, Mrs. Nellie 
Proctor, J. P. Campbell, Mrs. Belle Neal, Doniphan, Mo. 



PUTNAM COUNTY. 



Lafayette Torrey, St. John, Mo. ; Mrs. C. B. Summers, Lemonville, 
Mo. ; Mrs. Henry Callison, E. S. Probasco, Unionville, Mo. ; R. W. Man- 
non, Esper, Mo.; Mrs. John Ryals, Unionville, Mo. 



CLINTON COUNTY. 



Mrs. James A. Porter, Mrs. John Grayson, Gail H. Shepherd, Elder 
T. H. Capp, F. D. Phillips, C. L. Porter, Plattsburg, Mo. 



NODAWAY COUNTY. 



Mrs. J. M. Hosmer, [Mother Augustine, Mrs. B. C. Halley, Rev 
C. E. Kirchner, John Lieber, Rev. E. B. Lyttle, Maryville^ Mo. 



Reports of Boards of Visitation. 



HARRISON COUNTY. 

The Board of County Clarities and Corrections of Harrison county, 
beg leave to report as follows: 

With pride we visited, several times, the County Poor House, which 
stands modernly arranged as it is, in front rank among the institutions 
of this kind in our State a credit to the wisdom and the charitable spirit 
of the County Court of Harrison county. 

In our judgment the time has now come that some systematic plan 
should be adopted to beautify the sorroundings of this institution. 

We have made, in company with representatives of the Ladies' 
Improvement Club of Bethany and the County Health Commissioner, a 
careful study of the existing conditions and the needs of preparatory 
work in order that grounds may be laid out and a system be adopted by 
which the surroundings of the house be made correspondingly tasty to 
harmonize with buildings. 

Our county infirmary is located on a farm of 123 acres, most of 
it tillable, valued at $100 per acre. The farm adjoins the city limits of 
Bethany, the county seat. The building is a two-story brick, heated by 
steam, and only needs electric lights and plumbing to meet with all 
modern requirements. It has a capacity of 100 inmates with a present 
population of 22. There are separate wards for the sexes. There are 
bath tubs and inmates are required to bathe once a week. Plenty of 
reading matter is furnished. 

Our county jail was constructed in i860, is lacking in all modern 
conveniences. A new jail is badly needed. 

H. Roleke, Chairman. 

clay county. 

The undersigned, appointed as a board of visitors for the penal and 
charitable institutions of Clay county at the November term of court, 
1903, ask leave to report as follows: 

We met promptly on the 18th of November a 1 -t- 

ing A. B. Jones, president ; and L. T. Dor§e f ' 



year three visits have been made by the board to our jail, and county 
farm four miles north of Liberty. In the further discharge of our 
duties we have appeared twice before our county court to report the 
condition of these institutions, and to counsel with them in regard to 
same. And we have reported to the people of Clay county the facts t > 
gethcr with our impressions concerning the conditions and needs of 
these county institutions. This was done through our county papers. 

The voard of visitors have been deeply impressed with the inad- 
equacy of the provisions made by the county for the caring for our un- 
fortunate poor and for our more unfortunate criminal classes. And we 
are profoundly convinced that if this matter were properly presented 
to the people of Clay county they would appreciate its importance and 
would authorize the county court to promptly remedy this evil. And we 
further believe that it is the imperative duty of the several courts of this 
county, and all other county officials, together with all professional citi- 
zens — lawyers, physicians, teachers, ministers, editors as well as every 
business man and every loyal and patriotic citizen to agitate this question 
to the extent of his opportunity and his influence. 

Our neighbor, Platte county, and Saline county and others have 
built a residence for the sheriff with jail attached, suitably constructed 
for handling the different classes of criminals, for separating the sexes, 
for separating the white from the black, for separating the young from 
the old and hardened criminals. Our neighbor, Clinton county, and 
many other counties have procured suitable tracts of land near the 
county seats and erected adequate buildings with modern ideas of con- 
struction to facilitate the handling of the different classes of the county's 
poor and helpless. 

In point of intelligence, wealth and good citizenship, Clay county is 
the peer of any of these, although so far behind them in the wise and 
generous provisions made for her unfortunate poor and criminal classes. 
We do not believe this state of things should continue ; and for the 
betterment of our county in this regard, your- board of visitors has 
labored, and will continue to labor. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

A. B. Jones, President. 
L. T. Dorsett, Secretary, 
J. S. Conway, 
Mrs. J. P. Fruit, 
Mrs. T. H. Frazier, 
Mrs. Tames Love. 
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RIPLEY COUNTY. 

County jail was visited by W. C. S. Lackey and Thos. Mabrcy, 
November i, 1904. At time of visit there were two prisoners awaiting 
trial. The jail building is of brick and prisoners are kept in iron cage 
which is not strong enough. Building is well ventilated, and has gooi 
sewerage. Provisions are made separating the sexes and also for classi- 
fication of prisoners. Jail is well kept and fare of prisoners is same| 
as the family of sheriff, who is in charge. 

Our county paupers are kept in private families, generally some 
relative or old friend. So far as we can ascertain, are well cared for. 
We have no county infirmary or poor farm. 

JASPER COUNTY. 

Visited on November 3, 1904, by J. L. Sullens, Mesdames Rebecca 
Leeters, N. W. Kelso, A. M. Hackett, and Dr. C. B. Taylor, members 
Jasper county board of visitation. 

The poor farm is located i J / 2 miles of Carthage and is in charge ot 
Mrs. J. L. Noll, who receives a salary of $500 per year. The fanu 
comprises 80 acres, all tillable, and is valued at $100 per acre. For the 
year the expense is $48 per inmate. There are 42 inmates; 26 men, 
14 women and 2 babies . Of the men, four are feeble-minded, and seven 
females in same condition. Three insane females and one male. Sexes 
are separated by locking door to female department. There are no 
bath tubs. Inmates are required to bathe once a week and are cleanly. 
The buildings are frame and in good condition. Bath tubs should be 
placed in both departments of institution. 

The county jail was visited on same date by the board. There were 
37 inmates ; 26 men, 6 women, and 5 boys. The building is of brick- 
construction, neither strong nor safe, window ventilation, lighted by 
electricity, heated by stoves, and supplied with city water. It is kept 
fairly clean, has good sewerage connection. There is one bath tub, in poor 
condition, and prisoners are required to bathe once a week. Provision 
is made for separation of sexes, but none for classifying prisoners. 
No occupation for inmates, plenty of reading matter, and religious 
services every Sunday. 

A new jail is needed, or an addition to the pi 
have been as many as 100 prisoners in jail at one 
is not over 50. The city jails over 
tion except at Webb City, wher< 
present jail is in a basement and 
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STODDAKD COUNTY. 

Poor farm visited by county board of visitation on September 13, 
1903. Farm is located one mile south of Bloomfield, W. P. Stephens, 
superintendent. It comprises 159 acres, 100 of which is tillable. Has 
a good garden, no orchard or small fruits. The stock consists of 9 cows, 
5 horses, and 50 head of hogs. The annual cost, besides products, is 
$1,200. 

At time of visitation there were 18 inmates; 10 males, 8 females. 
Of these, 4 were feeble-minded, 2 epileptic, 2 blind, and 5 sick or crip- 
pled. There is one old soldier and two soldiers' widows. Different 
buildings for the sexes. Houses are as clean as could be expected. No 
bath tubs, but bathe once a week. Plenty of clothing and bedding. 
Food of good variety, plenty of it and well prepared. All buildings 
are old and of wood, and needing repairs. Iron beds and ticks for 
straw are suggested instead of mattresses. 

County jail was visited by Jabez Brown, Henry Henly, Ethel Har- 
rison, Mrs. Ed. Holdernen, and Carrie E. Smith, members of the county 
board. There were 11 prisoners; 9 men and 2 boys. The building is 
of brick, poorly ventilated, lighted by electricity, heated by stoves, has 
no sewer connection, bedding reasonably clean. 

CALLAWAY COUNTY. 

Referring to our county almshouse, I am pleased to inform you that 
the new building will be ready for occupancy by the close of this year. 
Our county court awarded the contract for this commodious and sub- 
stantial structure, early last spring. 

The building has a stone basement, 9 ft. story; said basement ex- 
tending 6 ft. above ground, giving ample light and ventilation. The 
basement will be used for kitchen, general dining room, laundry and 
store rooms. The size of the building is 50x85 ft. The superstruc- 
ture is of brick, two stories of 10 ft. each, with ten foot halls extending 
through. Also large day rooms. 

The rooms on either side of halls are 9x12 ft. intended for one 

occupant. Four dormitories each 12x26 ft. are also provided, all 

partition walls are brick. Each story is provided with modern bath 

rooms, water closets, etc., supplied with water from a tank in attic. 

The entire building is heated with steam from a new boiler house, situ- 

*t. distant. The building has large galleries, metal cornices, 

nd finished throughout with cypress finish, and doors 

ttural wood. 
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The building will easily accommodate 50 inmates (almost 35 is the 
present number). The cost complete including steam heat and plumb- 
ing is $8,000. The brick, 220,000 were made on the site and all haul- 
ing was done by the inmates and county farm superintendent. Our 
county court deserves special credit for erecting this much needed 
improvement. We believe few counties in our state will be better 
equipped than Callaway, for taking care of unfortunates in the future. 
We are pleased to report our jail and city prison in good condition. 

Respectfully submitted, 

M. F. Bell, Chairman, 
County Board Visitors, Callaway, Co. 

DAVIESS COUNTY. 

The Board of Visitation has just closed its first year of loolcing 
into the condition of the county farm and jail of Daviess county. Wc 
did not find these institutions in a very good condition, especially the 
county farm, at the first of the year ; and while the Board has examined 
and reported these conditions, they now remain as they were. Wc 
suppose the authorities have looked into these matters and have made 
some progress by at least talking of some plans for the future. Wc 
were glad to note that the Court was a unit in the idea that the best thing 
to do was to sell the present farm and locate at a more convenient place, 
and erect buildings commensurate with the demands of the county. 
We are hoping and expecting that the incoming court will push the mat- 
ter to something material. As we have said before, the buildings on 
the farm arc not in anyway an honor to the wealth of Daviess county. 

The jail is still in great need of the suggested repairs. The health 
of the prisoners is endangered by the present condition of the jail. We 
suppose the court will take the matter up when they get around to it. 

In conclusion we desire to state that we had hoped to be able to 
report that great improvements had been made; but all that we can 
report at this time, is agitation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. F. Smith, Chairman, 
Board of Visitation, Daviess Co. 



LIVINGSTON COUNTY. 



Poor Farm — Visited December 29th, 1904, by Mrs. Jno. T. Mil- 
bank, at other times by G. A. Smith, Isaac Hirsh and Mrs. J. L. Davis. 
Located adjoining city limits of Chillicothe; J. W. Misenhelter, superin- 
tendent, at a salary of $700; 20 acres oi \an<\, raaxVj sXl >Kha&&fc\% *ek& 
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of garden, young orchard and some small fruit. The net annual ex- 
pense, besides products, is $1,836. The capacity of the infirmary is 25 
inmates; at time of visit there were 18 males and 18 females. Of 
these one was insane, 11 feeble-minded, 2 epileptics, 4 blind, 8 senile, 
4 sick and 6 able-bodied. The insane man is locked up at night in room 
in male ward. There should be a separate ward and special attendant 
for insane inmates. There are different wards for the sexes. House 
and inmates are cleanly. There are two bath tubs and inmates are re- 
quired to bathe weekly in summer time and once in two weeks in winter. 
Building is frame, two stories and basement, lighted by lamps and 
heated by steam. The food furnished is good and plenty of it. Very 
little reading matter, but will see that they have more. Another build- 
ing is needed, and electric lights should be furnished. 

County Jail — Visited by Mrs. Jno. T. Milbank December 28th, 1904. 
Has a capacity of 18, with only one prisoner at time of visit. Building 
is constructed of stone, is strong and safe, window ventilation, lighted 
by lamps, heated by stoves, has city water and sewerage, no bath tubs, 
female department upstairs, plenty of reading matter, no religious ser- 
vices. Among the needs are lavatory adjoining women's department, 
bath room and electric lights. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

Our county court has sold the old farm and bought a small tract 
of land near the county seat. They are arranging to erect a modern 
almshouse on this land, and we think will soon be in position to proper- 
ly care for the unfortunates. Yours, for the betterment of their con- 
dition. I, B. DODSON, 

Member Board of Visitation. 



County Almshouses. 



The paper on and plans of almshouses printed on the following 
pages have been incorporated in this report to give county courts an 
idea of what is required for buildings of this character, experience and 
study in this class of work, having qualified the author to advise in- 
telligently on this matter. 

Two different types of modern buildings of different cost and ca- 
pacity are show r n, one in brick and the other in frame, representing 
buildings of moderate cost and accommodations to meet the require- 
ments of the average county. 

The estimates of cost are made on present prices and these will vary 
in different localities, but in no instance be greater than given. The 
architect will be glad to furnish any further information desired. 

EXPLANATORY OF DRAWINGS. 
Prepared by H. H. Hohenschild, Architect, Rolla, Mo. 

Plate I shows the exterior view ; Plate II the basement plan ; Plate 
III the first story plan, and Plate IV the second story plan of a brick- 
infirmary building recently completed for St. Francois county, Missoun, 
and located within a mile of the county seat, Farmington. 

For a description of the arrangement and cost of this building the 
reader is referred to the paper printed in this report and entitled "The 
Planning and Construction of Institutions for the Indigent and Insane." 

Plate V shows the exterior view ; Plate VI the first story plan, and 
Plate VII the second story plan of a frame building, the estimated cost 
of which, without heating and plumbing, is $4,800, and including heat- 
ing and plumbing, $6,800. 

The St. Francois county building, as planned, will accommodate 21 
inmates, and the capacity can be increased to 26 by placing six instead of 
four beds in each day room. 

The frame building, as planned, will accommodate 16 inmates, and 
the capacity can be increased to 20 by putting six instead of four beds 
in each day room. The basement and general arrangement of this build 
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ing is so similar to that of the brick building that the reader is referred 
to that description for further information. 

In both plans provision has been made for colored inmates by set- 
ting apart two rooms in the basement for three inmates of each sex. If 
the capacity of this accommodation is insufficient and the location ob- 
jectionable, it can be remedied by erecting an inexpensive one-story 
detached building, containing sleeping quarters and day rooms for both 
sexes, back of the central wing and connected to same by covered 
passage ways, so as to permit these inmates to use the dining room in 
the main building. 



THE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION OF INSTITUTIONS 

FOR THE INDIGENT AND INSANE. 

Prepared and read by H. H. Hohenschild, Architect, at the Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Missouri Conference of Charities and Corrections. 

The saying of that wise Quintilian, that "if we can say what is 
right, we shall be delighted, though it may not be of our invention," 
well serves as a pretext for me in assuming to discuss the subject which 
your kindness has committed to my charge. 

The establishment and maintenance of institutions for the care of 
the indigent, whether they be of that unfortunate class whose reason 
has been blighted, or are numbered among those who, after fighting life's 
fitful battle, find themselves near its journey's end thrown upon the 
charity of their fellow-men, marks the era of an advanced civilization 
and stands as a living monument to the magnanimity of a generous and 
humane people. 

It is fitting at all times for a people to provide for their unfortu- 
nate fellow-men, and in this respect few states have been more gener- 
ous than ours, for through its beneficence and wisdom there have been 
builded institutions for the mentally afflicted, feeble-minded, blind, 
deaf and dumb, and with tender care shelter has been provided for the 
veterans of the army, so. that they may spend the declining years of 
their lives in comfort. 

As a mother, her great beating pulse, throbbing with boundless love 
and sympathy for the unfortunate, has warmed the hearts of her people 
and instilled in them a desire to alleviate human want, by providing 
in the respective counties homes for the aged and infirm poor. Already 
a number of counties in this State have established such homes, which, 
imperfect though they be and far from the ideal, yet manifest the desire 
of the people to care for this class, and unAex \i\^ Vysk. ^£\&mnk*. -sjA 
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with the assistance of the noble men and women who constitute our 
State Conference of Charities and Corrections, no halt will be called until 
every county has provided such buildings, and where necessary, improve- 
ment attained by educating the people along right lines. 

It is worthy of note as well as gratifying to assert that improve 
incuts have been made in the method of caring for the helpless classes 
in Missouri during the past decade. 

The new State Hospital No. 4, at Farmington, is but a single illus- 
tration of this fact. 

It would be inappropriate in this paper to dwell upon the architec- 
tural conceptions incorporated in its design, but I feel justified in say- 
ing that this institution is the most modern of its kind west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and in this assertion I am supported by competent authority. 

These improvements were made possible by one thing, the educa- 
tion of the people to the more modern and humane method of caring 
for the insane. 

It is proposed to confine the purpose of this paper to almshouses 
alone, and for the following reasons : 

1. Here is found the greatest need for development in the public 
institutions of our State. 

2. It is the most promising field for a campaign of education by 
your organization. 

These statements are made, notwithstanding the admitted adverse 
conditions in other classes of public institutions. 

They arc based upon statistics contained in the excellent bulletin 
recently issued by your distinguished president, Dr. Chas. A. Ellwood, 
entitled "Conditions of the County Almshouses of Missouri." 

His conclusions were reached after careful investigation as well as 
upon personal observation and experience in work upon such institu- 
tions. 

In the planning and construction of the almshouse, as well as other 
public institutions, the cardinal principle to be observed is the classifica- 
tion of the inmates according to sex, race, age, physical, mental and 
moral conditions. Other essential features pertaining to an ideal alms- 
house may sometimes be sacrificed through necessity, but this necessary 
classification, never. 

Consideration must also be given to some of the practicable prob- 
lems which become important factors in the building of the almshouse 
and prevent the attainment of the ideal in every respect. 

1. Counties are frequently either unable or unwilling to incur the 
necessary expense. 

2. The small number of inmates cai^d io* \\\ svmAv va&l\t\itvoiis, 
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outside of the cities and the more thickly populated counties adjacent 
thereto. 

3. The lack of education along these lines among the people gen- 
erally and their consequent indifference. 

4. Almshouses already established have been used for years and 
comparatively few know their real conditions; the manner of conducting 
them having been handed down from past generations and it is diffi- 
cult to depart from precedent. 

Referring again to Dr. Ellwood's bulletin, we learn that there are 
about 3,400 inmates in the 90 almshouses in this State, over 37 per cent 
of whom are above 60 years of age ; nearly 58 per cent are between 18 
and 60 years, and less than 5 per cent are under 18 years, and that about 
9 per cent of the aggregate are colored. 

The report further produces the interesting information that 57 
per cent of these inmates are mental defectives; that "in Missouri, as 
elsewhere, an undue proportion of the aged end their days in the poor- 
house ;" and again quoting the bulletin, "Bearing in mind tfie large pro- 
portion of the aged among the inmates, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that Missouri's poorhouses are not to any extent places of resort for 
able-bodied persons who are too lazy or shiftless to support them- 
selves." 

The conclusion to be deducted, therefore, is that the modern county 
almshouse should be of the type of building known as an infirmary, 
which Webster defines to be "a place to lodge and nurse the sick" — 
homes, I would add, for the aged and infirm human derelicts who have 
become wrecks in the twilight of life. 

Professionally speaking, such a building would be defined to be a 
combination between a hospital and dormitory, because the physical 
condition of the majority of the inmates who inhabit it will be of such 
a character as to require supervision, medical attention and nursing. 
Then, also, in this type of building it is permissible, and provision can 
properly be made, for the small percentage of able-bodied inmates who 
are to be reckoned with and whose association with the infirm must be 
limited and under the control of the superintendent. 

It may not be out of place at this juncture to refer to the fact that 
in several modernly built and conducted hospitals for the insane, build- 
ings called infirmaries, have been set apart for the use and occupancy 
of a class of patients, whose physical condition does not warrant their 
being sent to the hospital, but who at the same time are too feeble and 
infirm to be permitted to mingle with their physically well associates. 
Investigation along this line has led to the conclusion that these : n- 
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firmaries are serving excellent purposes and no doubt will be inccq.ot- 
ated in the modern institution of the future. 

Until within recent years the prevailing custom was to build all 
public institutions used for the detention of human beings, in continuous 
buildings or blocks, principally because of the cheapness of construc- 
tion and the possibility of housing a greater number of persons within 
a limited space. 

The consensus of opinion to-day, of those qualified by study and ex- 
perience to judge, favors a radical change in the planning and construc- 
tion of buildings for this purpose, and calls for originality and judg- 
ment on the part of the designer. 

In order to procure absolute separation of the sexes, the best sani- 
tary arrangements, and to provide for the health and comfort of the in- 
mates, it is conceded that the most satisfactory results are obtained by 
distributing the building over as great an area as possible without over 
stepping the bounds of economy in administration, by too great length- 
ening of distances, which involves loss of labor and consequent increase 
of expense. 

To accomplish this, detached buildings, known as pavilions, connected 
by means of enclosed passageways or corridors, or a modern form of 
a continuous building are recommended, of such outlines as to permit 
the free admission of sunlight and air on all sides and between them, so 
that the exterior walls and ground surfaces receive the direct rays ot 
the sun for as long a time as possible each day, and planned so that any 
part or building may be cut off at will in the event of an outbreak of 
contagious diseases, or for isolation of inmates afflicted with tubercu- 
losis. 

Owing to the superior healthfulness, easy exit in case of fire, the 
economy in labor and administration, the saving of the space occupied 
by and the cost of building stairways, as well as the inability and well 
nigh impossibility of aged and infirm persons going to or from an 
upper story, together with many other compensating advantages, that 
portion of the institution occupied by the inmates should be only one 
story in height, although such construction will probably be more cost- 
ly for the accommodation provided than a two-story building accommo- 
dating the same number. 

Special study must be given to economy of construction and dis- 
tances reduced to a minimum, since otherwise the expenditure will be 
too excessive for the ordinary county to undertake. 

In the endeavor to observe these conditions, we must not be led 
astray by the theory that economy of construction and well designed 
structures mean bare and uninteresting buildings and surroundings. 
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On the contrary, nowhere are attractiveness and cheerful surround- 
ings more desirable than in a place in which human beings are housed, 
who through adversity or physical ailments are prevented from par- 
ticipating in the activities and pleasures of the world. 

Everything should be of such a character as will afford the inmate 
diversity of thought by setting the mind at rest in peaceful, congenial 
surroundings, since anything suggestive of monotony is both deteri- 
niental to the well and is often responsible for slowness of recovery, 
if not actual relapse in case of sickness. 

Having decided upon the type and character of the building, we 
will next consider the general arrangement. 

At the very outset it is important to point out that the modern de- 
signed almshouse, must be a compromise and that if the ideal could be 
had, aged and infirm persons instead of being thrown together, would 
each be provided with separate rooms. The idea of placing a number of 
people in one room is not advocated because of its desirability, but rather 
for economical reasons which have been fully explained. That this 
is necessary must be evident when it is taken into consideration that 
the average county will consider an expense of $10,000.00 with which 
to purchase a tract of land, erect a building and equip it with furniture, 
an extra vagent outlay, and to accomplish the desired result with such 
an expenditure, demands careful and judicious consideration. 

Presuming that a suitable tract of land can be purchased within 
easy distance of the county seat, of sufficient extent to afford tillage 
for gardening purposes at a cost not exceeding $1,200.00, the amount 
left for the building and its equipment will be $8,800.00, and using this 
figure as the basis of expenditure, we must erect a commodious build- 
ing of a pleasing outline, with required dependencies, arranged so as 
to bring each into convenient relationship with the other. 

The contemplated building should consist of a two story central 
wing for administrative purposes, with one story wings extended out 
on each side from the central wing, for the use of the male and female 
inmates, similar in outline to a flattened capital letter H. 

The first floor of the central wing should contain the following 
rooms : — Superintendent's office ; superintendent's family dining room ; 
separate dining room for the male and female inmates, with pantry 
between containing a hand dumb waiter to elevate the food from the 
basement kitchen, and an inside stairway leading down to the basement. 

The main or visitors entrance should open into a waiting hall from 
which each of the above named rooms may be entered and in which a 
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stairway ascends to the second story, which will contain the living and 
sleeping apartments, and toilet room for the superintendent's family. 

In the basement, which in addition to the inside stairs, should have 
an exterior entrance, will be the kitchen and culinary departments, 
boiler and fuel rooms and two individual rooms for the colored male 
and female inmates. 

Considerable expense will be obviated by utilizing this portion of 
the building for the purposes indicated, but it must be remembered that 
dampness and moisture in and around a building create unsanitary con- 
ditions and are destructive to health, therefore, extreme caution must 
be used in the employment of some approved method of damp-proofing 
in the foundation walls and basement floor, and the basement story 
built high enough above the level of the grade to permit dry, whole- 
some and well lighted rooms. 

The construction of the walls should also receive careful attention. 
The common practice is to build the foundation walls of stone or brick, 
but a concrete foundation, consisting of properly porportioned parts 
of cement, sand and well screened gravel, which is easily obtained in 
every locality and the labor for which may be done by unskilled work- 
men, will make a much more preferable wall, both as to cost and s-.a 
bility. 

The exterior walls above the basement may be composed of any 
suitable building material, though one of light color is preferable, since 
it has the advantage of reflecting more of the sun's rays and in ad- 
dition being cheerful in aspect and making the building cooler in sum- 
mer than if dark colored material is used. In this connection it may 
not be out of place to add, that a very desirable and inexpensive ma- 
terial for exterior walls, is the concrete block, which can be made in any 
locality and in many desirable forms and shades. 

The first story wings for the use and occupancy of the inmates, 
must be arranged so that the sexes are completely separated and yet 
enable them to reach their respective dining rooms in the central wing, 
to which the inmate wings are connected. 

Each of the inmates wings are to be provided with a day room, 
toilet and bath room, clothes and linen rooms, a series of smalT Individual 
bed rooms, with a corridor extending through the wing, from which 
any portion of it may be reached, and connecting with a special entrance 
for the inmates, on the rear of the house. Near this entrance should be 
placed a two bowl lavatory, close to the dining room and easily 
assessible for those inmates who are employed in gardening* work, so 
that they may wash before going to their meals without the necessity 
of going to their rooms. 
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The day room being the apartment in which the inmates pass the 
nirs of the day, should be a combination of beauty in arrangement and 
•actical common sense; located so as to have an exposure towards the 
nth in order that the occupants may derive the full benefit of the 
'alth giving sunlight. 

The room should be rectangular in form, with windows at the ends 
id sides, and of such width so as to accommodate two rows of beds, 
, one end of it must also serve as a domitory for the bedfast inmates, 
hose wants may be attended to by that class who are more physically 
)le. The beds should be set either singly or in pairs, at right angles 
» the longitudinal walls and with regard to the light from the win- 
)ws, so as not to bring it directly within the range of vision of one 
ing in a bed at the opposite side of the room. 

An open fireplace in this room is an absolute necessity, since it is 
i simplest and best of all ventilators, affords diversity to, benefits the 
rupant and cheers and purifies the apartment. 

A simple and inexpensive construction may be made whereby an 
m fireplace when lighted, will not only ventilate the room in which 
s located, but also adjoining ones, and will serve as an excellent sub- 
:ute where a more expensive system of ventilation cannot be installed. 

An indispensible addition to the day room, which will prove a 
?at benefit and afford a pleasing change from the depressing atmos- 
ere of the rooms, is a sheltered porch, warmed by the southern sun 
cl protected from the northerly winds. 

The toilet room must be accessible to the day room and should be 
ntrally located so as to be within easy reach of any portion of the 
mate wing. Provisions must be made in this room for a water closet 
id slope sink in each wing, the fixtures not being enclosed by par- 
dons, but placed so that the inmates may be seen and controlled 
hen using the stool. Urinals should never be used as they are dif- 
ult to keep clean and become offensive even with the greatest care. 

It is not the intention to give detailed consideration to the various 
?ptic materials or methods of constructon which could be used to 
vantage, or to discuss the best sanitary appliances and their use, but 
nply to emphasize that no problem is so vital as that of the plumb- 
£ and none so little understood. 

Poor plumbing and fixtures are worse than none and it would be 
ter to omit them altogether than to install a defective system which 
mid impair the health of the inmates and do untold injury to the use- 
ness of the institution. 

The bath room should open directly from the corridor so that it 
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may be entered at will and also from the clothes and linen room, in i 
order that changes of clothing may be had without passing into the 
corridor. The finish of the bath room should be of non-absorbent ma- 
terials, light in color, so as to readily reveal dirt, provided with a porce- 
lain bath tub, set wherever possible in the center of the room so as to 
give easy access to the tub. The floor of the bath and toilet rooms 
should be covered with a sanitary plastic material and the walls finished 
in the same manner to the height of five feet. 

The clothes and linen room should be fitted up on one side with 
shelves to store the necessary linen, such as bedding towels, etc., and 
on the opposite side with boxes for the reception of the inmates linen, 
a sufficient number being provided so that each inmate has a separate 
box. Through the center of the room, clothes horses should be ex- 
tended where the clothes may be hung and exposed to the air; this room 
should not be heated but supplied with a liberal amount of fresh air. 

A series of small individual bed rooms of sufficient size to contain 
a bed, chair and table, must be provided for the occupancy of married 
couples, for sick purposes and individual cases requiring privacy, the 
absence of which would be revolting to a sensitive mind and recovery 
from illness seriously retarded. 

Provisions should also be made for a storage room in which to place 
the trunks and other belongings of the inmates, which for sanitary 
reasons ought not to be kept in the dormitory or individual rooms. 

This room could also be used for the preparation of and the lying 
out of the dead and would be best located in the basement, since at this 
point it can be easily reached and its location here will prove more 
desirable for other reasons. 

Special attention must be given to the question of how to promote 
and insure cleanliness, hence the interior of the building must be care- 
fully considered and consist of non-absorbent materials, easy to clean. 
All places where dust and dirt can find lodgement should be eliminated 
and every corner flooded with sunlight so as to insure, to a great ex- 
tent, the health fulness of the institution. 

The walls should be finished in hard plaster, corners .and angles 
rounded and ultimately covered with oil, paint or enamel flat finish. 

Much diversity of opinion exists as to the ideal floor of moderate 
cost for a public institution. When it is recalled that wood is an organic 
material and that the joints and cracks in the surface affords lodging 
places for germs, to which is largely attributable the offensive odors 
found in these institutions, and that wood floors are constantly sub- 
jected to wear and scrubbing, which is ruinous to the surface and soon 
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^integrates the wood unlpss protected by continual varnishing or 
ler similar treatment, it becomes a serious problem, the solution of 
rich is not yet in sight. 

The floors would be preferable if laid in the same material as de- 
ribed for the bath and toilet rooms, but owing to its cost, cannot be 
isidered. 

All things taken into consideration, no better material can be 
ggested than a good quality of clear rift southern hard pine, careful- 
put down, thoroughly filled and kept dressed by an inexperienced 
ss of labor, as often as necessity and septic conditions may require. 

Wood wainscoting should always be omitted and the base board 
ide narrow and covered to meet the floor so as to avoid a sharpe angle. 

Trim around the windows and doors, if any, must be devoid of 
mldings and sharp corners, as these gather dust and are hard to clean, 
ice they should be absolutely plain and have rounded corners. 

A very excellent substitution for the wood trim, is to return the 
stering back into the jabs and cover the joint with a small quarter 
nd. 

The doors should be without panel or mouldings, veneered on 
h sides, without thresholds, and all finished woodwork carefully 
*d and varnished. 

We next come to consider the question of ventilation which is 
Dndonly in importance to the general arrangement. 

If the assemblying together of a number of healthy persons is not 
iductive to good health, then the aggregating of a number of pfiysi- 
ly impaired and infirm persons within a confined area, is cause for 
ious reflection. 

All authorities agree that there cannot be too great an allowance 
air and this should be the cardinal consideration in the erection of 
)lic buildings of the infirmary and hospital type. 

Extreme caution must be observed to prevent the mixing of the 
of one part of the building and contaminating that of another, and 
?xpell therefrom those unpleasant odors which arc so prevalent in 
ilic institutions. This has special application where corridors con- 
t the buildings, as these act as excellent conductors of vitiated air. 
prevent these dangers, each building should be separated from the 
ridors by vestibules, in the exterior walls of which, near the floor, 

on the sides towards the prevailnig wind, vent grates should be 
red to admit the fresh air; grates of corresponding size must be 
red near the ceiling on the opposite sides, to permit the escape of 
vitiated air. 

To insure successful ventilation, the first essential requisite is that 



the system must be very simple and not left to the regulation ol 
the Superintendent or his assistants. 

No system should be employed which works in a direction con 
trary to nature, nor should floor registers and horizontal ducts be used 
as these cannot be easily cleaned and consequently soon accumulate dir 
and germs. 

Wherever the cost will not be prohibited, both the heating and ven 
systems should be under thermostatic control and the hot blast fai 
system used for heating, thus assuring a uniform temperature with ; 
change of air at regular intervals during the day. In this system tli 
fresh heated air is discharged through registers at a point close to th 
ceiling so that it may not mix with the stale air near the floor. 

The cheapest and simplest system of ventilation, is to provide verti 
cal tin pipes or smoothly laid up brick flues, opened by register face: 
near the floor, for the reason that the incoming fresh heated air lie 
near the ceiling and as it gradually becomes cooled, it falls. The ai 
which has been longest in the room, being cooled, lies nearest the flooi 
and should be drawn oflf; the removal of this cool stratum has a tendenc 
to draw down the warm air and thus equalize the heat. 

Register faces to these flues should never be permanently fastenc 
in place, but arranged so that they can be taken out at pleasure 
order to permit the cleaning and dusting of the flues. 

Whenever the cost makes it impossible to use fan system for hea 
ing purposes, a low pressure steam system is advised, for economic 
reasons, both as to installation and maintenance is the best plant 
use. This system, however, will give no power for inducing draug" 
in the vent flues, but otherwise will prove quite satisfactory. 

Kerosene lamps and other relics of the past should be barred c 
account of the danger incident in the indiscriminate handling of tl 
lamps, labor envolved and inconvenience caused by their use. 

Electric lighting is of course the most desirable, but when the* 
are impossible to obtain, or the expense prohibits their use, the Ac 
tyline method should be substituted, which on account of the chea; 
ness of installation, safety in operation and convenience in use, is tl 
best and most healthful light known. An eminent authority refers to 
as "almost pure sunlight." It is produced by bringing together calciu: 
carbide and water and is devoid of danger to the extent that if 
burner should be left open for 24 hours, the amount of gas that woul 
escape, could neither cause an explosion nor asphyxiation, even in 
small room. 

The furniture should be of the simplest and most durable charactc 
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Single beds are a necessity, should be of malleable iron and steel, with 
no cast iron parts and without ornamentation of any kind. Feet to be 
encased in rubber knobs, no castors, and springs made of wire, attached 
to steel angle frames with tightening attachment and device to admit 
of raising or lowering. 

Mattresses to be rilled with hand laid sheet filling of patent elas- 
tic felt, composed of long staple white cotton put in layers, to- be non- 
absorbant and vermin proof. 

The individual rooms should contain a bed, chair, and small table; 
the day room several small tables, rockers and comfortable settees. The 
dining room should be furnished with hard wood top tables, suitable 
chairs and strong enameled tin ware dishes. 

The windows fitted with oil opaque shades fastened to suitable 
spring rollers. 

Finally I make bold to suggest the abandonment of the harsh sound- 
ing expression of County Almshouse and substituting the more cheer- 
ful one of County Infirmary, thereby aiding to a great extent in dis- 
pelling the objection which would be felt by a sensitive mind on be- 
coming an inmate. 

I entertain the hope that I am not in the presence of any who would 
charge me with egotism, when I state that the modern County In- 
firmary described in this paper is now nearing completion and is being 
built by St. Francois County, Missouri, at a cost of $6,350.00, not in- 
cluding the heating and plumbing, which when installed will increase the 
cost $2,000.00, making the aggregate $8,350.00 and leaving $450.00 for 
its equipment, in order to reach the total of $8,800.00, the amount al- 
lotted in this paper for a modern County Infirmary. 



County Jails. 

[•(allowing is an extract from a bulletin on the "Condition of the 
County Jails of Missouri" issued by Charles A. Ellwood, Ph. D., Pro- 
fo.sor of Sociology at the State University, Columbia: 

"The county jail has been called a school of crime. The pro- 
miscuous herding of prisoners of all ages, both sexes, and of all degrees 
of criminality which so often obtains in county and city jails is certainly 
in the highest degree demoralizing to the prisoners,' spreads the con- 
tagion of crime among them, and so makes the jail an instrumentality in 
the propagation of crime. So bad has the county jail been generally in 
this country that many experts have not hesitated to advocate its entire 
abolition, while others would make it merely a place of safe custody for 
those .awaiting trial. Both of these courses are, however, impossible 
with our present political institutions. Moreover, the reform of the 
county jail is entirely practicable if a knowledge of the principles 
which underlie its correct administration can be widely diffused. 

"The vital point in jail administration, all experts agree, is adequate 
provisions for complete classification and separation of the prisoners. 
It is the promiscuous association together of prisoners in idleness which 
is the source of their corruption in our present jails. Classification and 
separation of prisoners is, therefore, the remedy for most of the evils 
connected with the jail system. 

"An adequate classification should provide separate apartments 
(i) for women, (2) for children, (3) for witnesses and for insane 
persons?, (4) for first ipffcnders, and (5) for old or Jiabitual offenders. 
These five classes of prisoners should be entirely separated from 011c 
another ; hence their apartments should be in separate rooms of the 
jail, or at least separated by partitions which render communication 
between them impossible. If the jail has two stories the first story may 
be divided into two apartments for men (for first offenders and for old 
offenders), while the second story may be divided into apartments for 
women, children, insane persons and detained witnesses. The depart- 
ment for children should be as remote as possible from the rest of the 
jail, and should consist simply of a number of well-guarded rooms 
rather than of a series of steel cells. Children, indeed, should never be 
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committed to jail if a place of safe custody can be found for them else- 
where; especially is this true of children under twelve years of age. 
But it will often be necessary that children under sixteen be confined 
jr; jail, and hence a suitable apartment must be provided for them. 
Insane persons also should not be committed to jail except under ex- 
ceptional circumstances as when extremely violent or inclined to commit 
criminal acts, and then detained only pending their examination or the 
naking" of arrangements for their removal to a hospital. In most cases 
i single room, properly safe-guarded, will be sufficient in a county jail 
or both the insane and the detained witnesses, as the number of these 
lasses who have to be dealt with is small except in large urban com- 
mnities. 

'The above classification of prisoners should be supplemented and 
Enforced by the separate confinement of each prisoner. That is, only 
le prisoner should be allowed to occupy a cell, and communication be- 
veen cells should be rendered difficult if not impossible. This 'separ- 
:e system* of confinement as it is called, is unanimously recommended 
y experts for city and county jails. It is the distinguishing feature of 
le English jail system, and English jails arc the best in the world. The 
blowing are some of the chief advantages of separate confinement in 
>unty jails: (i) It secures the salutary effect of a first arrest upon 
texperienced offenders, which is dissipated by association ; (2) it 
"events the contagion of crime which results in making our jail schools 
F crime; (3) it prevents the escape of prisoners and at the same time 
'otects the jailer, making the government of the jail an easy mat- 
r; (4) it is wholesome discipline for the vicious; (5) it protects the 
-tter class of prisoners who do not wish to associate with the vile and 
graved, and saves them from recognition and annoyance by other 
"isoners after their discharge. 

"The usual objection to separate confinment is that is is injurious 

health. But English experience has amply demonstrated that solitary 

mfincment for a period of less than nine months does not seriously 

feet health, and ninety-nine per cent of the jail sentences of this 

uintry arc for periods of less than nine months. 

"The best jails in the United States, as those of England, are 
anaged upon the separate system. Sheriffs who have tried separate 
nfinement for each prisoner say that they would not return to the old 
stem. It is the only system which makes jail-breaking practically 
ipossible, the management and control of prisoners easy, and which 
fcctually prevents the moral contamination of prisoners by one another 
id gives to each ample opportunity for reflection and repentance, 
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''The only serious objection to the separate system for jails is that 
it makes the furnishing of employment for prisoners difficult. But tile 
labor of jail prisoners is never a matter of profit, as it is clearly im- 
possible to employ profitably a small number of prisoners who are con- 
stantly changing. The labor of jail prisoners is, therefore, chiefly a 
matter of discipline. On this account it is important and should be 
required of every prisoner serving a sentence, even though it be only a 
short one ; but on this account it can also easily be adapted to separate 
confinement. Either piece-work can be given to the prisoner in his cell, 
or he can be put to work alone upon the rock pile, so many hours each 
week. Several rock piles may be used if there are several courts to 
the jail. In the case of old, hardened offenders it would be permis- 
sible to set a group of them at work on- the same rock pile under the 
rule of strict silence; but this should never be done with the young 
first offenders or those awaiting trial. 

"Of course the separate system cannot be adopted at once by the 
jails of this State, as that would involve the remodeling, if not the re- 
building, of most of them. But every jail can introduce it to some ex- 
tent. All jails, e. g., can prohibit the promiscuous intermingling of 
prisoners in the corridor. Nearly all jails can introduce the five-fold 
classification of prisoners, spoken of above, with little expense, while the 
better equipped jails can easily provide for the separate confinement of 
first offenders, the class w r hich most needs protection from the de- 
moralizing influences of the jail. Finally every new jail can be erected 
on the principal of a separate cell for every prisoner and separate apart- 
ments for each class of prisoners. 

"As regards the number of prisoners confined in a single cell, there 
seems to be little excuse for the large number confined in one cell at 
present in some counties except antiquated conditions. If it is demor- 
alizing for even two prisoners to occupy a cell in common, it must 
be worse for three, four and even six prisoners to be thus confined 
together. Such a practice, as well as the permitting of promiscuous in- 
termingling continually in the corridor, is utterly subversive of all the 
ends sought by imprisonment. 

"The matter of the employment of prisoners in jails has already 
been incidentally noted. It should be an axiom in jail management that 
idleness, especially idleness in association, puts a premium upon crime 
and gives opportunity for every evil to flourish inside the prison walls. 
County courts, therefore, should make every effort to furnish prisoners 
in county jails with employment. But one form of employment fur- 
nished jail prisoners in this State is of doubtful character; that is, 
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cork upon the public roads. This necessarily takes the prisoners in 
prigs far from the jail, exposes them to public gaze, subjects them to 
legrading treatment by armed guards, and has so many other objec- 
ional features that experience has everywhere condemned such work 
ts a rational way of employing prisoners. 

"Methodical rules of living should by all means be enforced upon 
•risoners in jails; that is, they should be required to rise and retire at 
efinite hours, to devote so much time to work, to meals, and (if pos- 
ible) to study and reading each day. This discipline is good for the 
xisoner and is what his moral nature especially needs. Above all, 
he prisoner should be forced to keep himself *and his cell scrupulously 
lean; for 'cleanliness is always akin to godliness' and has a reforma- 
ory effect upon the prisoner. 

"Books and papers for prisoners should always be rigidly inspected 
ind excluded if they are not of the highest moral character. Games of 
Jiance should not be permitted except under exceptional circumstances. 

"Regular religious services should be held if possible, but better 
yet would be the encouragement of regular visits to the prisoners in 
their cells by sensible persons who wish to do personal religious work 
with them. 

"As regards the proper construction of the jail the principal points 
have been already dealt with in discussing the management. The 
liief matter is the provision for the classification and separation of 
)risoners through having a number of rooms or apartments in the jail 
md separate cells for each prisoner. Another matter of great importance 
s security against jail-breaking. This is best accomplished by the use 
»f the steel-cell construction. Open steel cages are however not desir- 
ble, but the cell should be constructed of steel plate. The walls, ceiling, 
nd door of the cell should be of heavy steel plate, while the window 
hould be protected by three-quarter inch round steel bars braced by 
ross bars. If the floor of the cell is not of steel it should be of solid 
oncrete several feet in thickness. In order to prevent jail-breaking 
wis being passed to the prisoners through the outside windows it 
rould be well to cover them with a heavy wire screen which would give 
lear evidence of any attempt to introduce such articles. 

"Another important matter in the construction of a jail is protection 
gainst fire. Every jail should be so constructed as to be practically 
re-proof. This can be easily accomplished if the steel-cell construction 
'ith brick or stone walls is used. If the sheriff's residence is attacRed 
^ the jail there should be a fire-proof partition between the two. 

"The matter of sanitary arrangements in the construction of a jail, 
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as already noted, is of the highest importance. There should be a plei 
ful supply of water and in each cell there should be a modern imprcn 
water-closet and wash bowl, both properly tented. In connection w 
each apartment there should be adequate bathing facilities. Heat shoi 
be provided by a steam or hot water system. Ventilation and drains 
should be perfect. Finally, the jail should be well lighted both by c 
and by night. 

"Jails constructed and managed as this paper has described v 
be but little, if any, costlier than our present jails. In the long r 
they will be much cheaper, for they will not be crime-breeders, as c 
present jails are, but they will aid in the repression of crime and 1 
reclamation of the criminal class. " 

The above article covers the subject so thoroughly that little rema 
to be said. 

The difficulty in the way for most Missouri counties to proci 
good and suitable jails is the inability to secure a favorable vote of l 
people on the issue of bonds to pay for such improvements, or in i 
having on hand the ready funds that can be legally used for the purpo 

A number of counties have, ho\v r ever, overcome these obstacles a 
provided themselves with proper jail facilities. This was accomplish 
in two ways. In some cases the counties had good buildings, which, 
proper alterations and repairs at a nominal expense, were made suital 
for jail purposes. In other counties no old building was available a 
entire new buildings were erected. The expense in either case, of i 
modeling old buildings or building new ones, was defrayed by publ 
spirited citizens of the county, and particularly by those having bu 
ness or real estate interests in the county seat, in order to make pern 
nent the county seat by having permanent county buildings and tli 
maintain or enhance the value of their business or holdings. 

After a suitable building was acquired, arrangements were ma 
with a jail construction concern of St. Louis to furnish the inter 
equipments, consisting of the steel cells with complete sanitary apf 
ances, on a lease basis, extending over a period of from three to se\ 
years, as the finances of the county would permit. The principle of 1 
lease was to pay a stipulated rental at each quarterly term of the coui 
court, until the full value of the cells had been equalled by these rentals 
the rentals being applied from time to time as part payments for t 
work, and, after the full amount with interest had been met by t 
county, the cells became the property of the county. Thus the coun 
without violating the law, provided itself with a suitable jail, and tr 
in a manner creating no hardship on the finances of the county and wit 
out any increase whatever in the rate of taxation. The ownership of t 
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Cells, however rested in the jail company until the final lease payment 
had been made, after which a bill of sale was given to the county. 
During the period of the lease the counties have, of course, assumed 
responsibility for the condition of the work and for loss or damage from 
fire. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLAN NO. 822 D. 

The accompanying four cuts show the front elevation, foundation 
plan, first and second story plans of a jail and residence building suit- 
able for the average Missouri county. This plan can be elaborated upon 
or modified to suit the requirements of most any sized county. 

The foundation is of rubble stone work with ashler facing and is 
carried up to a height of 2ft. Gin. above the grade line. From^this 
point up the walls are of brick. The main division walls inside the 
building are also of brick, the only wood appearing in the first story 
residence portion being the floor and the stud partitions between the 
bed-room and kitchen and the living and dining-room and the stores 
and entry. The sills of all windows and of the doors are of cut stone. 
It will be noted that entrance to the jail is entirely separate from the 
entrance to the living rooms, and that an entrance is also provided to 
the kitchen, thus making it possible to handle prisoners without coming 
in contact with the family of the sheriff or the jailer. The part im- 
mediately under the office, as will be seen by referring to the foundation 
plan is excavated, providing storage room for fuel and containing the 
heating system. The roof of the building is of Cortright metal shingles 
Cornice, gutters, and down spouts are of galvanized iron. 

The main feature of this plan and the one to which we call special 
attention is its provision for the classification of prisoners. That is, 
the facilities it offers for separating prisoners according to the nature 
of their crime, sex or age. 
• The main cell room on the second floor is divided through the 

center by a brick wall as shown, really making two separate and dis- 
tinct cell rooms, entrance to which is had through separate doors from 
the entrance corridor at front. Each of these main cell rooms contains 
two cells with a prisoner's corridor. This prisoner's corridor adjoins 
the brick division wall and dcors to the cells opening into it. It will 
be seen that these four cells afford two distinct classifications. These 
four cells are intended for male prisoners and are to be of tool proof 
construction, and in them can be safely handled the most desperate 
characters. In the front corridor on one side is located a cell for 
females and a bath cell. On the opposite side is a padded cell for in- 
sane prisoners and one for minor and juvenile offenders. 
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Thus it will be seen that this plan affords five distinct classificatio 
For the average county this is sufficient, but this plan can be arranj. 
so as to take in, at least, four more classification of prisoners by placi 
down stairs cells arranged similar to those up stairs, and arranging 1 
residence at the front of the jail portion instead of in the first story 

The floors of residence portion, as has been stated before, are 
wood, but the floor of the office is concrete steel construction, as 
also the case in the entire second story, and consequently in the ceil 
of the residence and also in the entire ceiling over the second story, t! 
providing practically fire proof construction throughout, which is grc 
ly to be desired in structures of this kind. 

It will be seen that each of the main cell blocks is provided with 
dependent sanitary appliances, also the female cell and the bath a 
In the second story corridor, as shown, is placed a steel execution tn 

All windows in the jail part are securely protected by means 
steel guards. Each of the main four cells has an immediate outsi- 
ventilation connection through the ventilator placed on the roof. 

The heating of the building is accomplished by means of a hot a 
furnace. 

This plan covers the main points in which most of our Missou 
jails are sadly lacking. That is classification, sanitary arrangemen 
and ventilation. 

All of the jails being built in the states of Minnesota, Nor 
Dakota and Illinois are arranged in a manner similar to arrangeme 
shown in the accompanying cuts, but mostly on a larger scale. In tl 
State of Minnesota, where the requirements for classification are e 
pecially rigid, the State Board of Control of Public Institutior 
through whose hands all plans for new public buildings must pa 
and be approved, will not approve of any design for jails unless th« 
have this so called center wall system of classification and separatio 
Experience has taught that it is by far the best means of separatii 
prisoners. 

The cost of this plan complete with all the cell work descritx 
will run between $10,000.00 and $10,500.00, depending largely upon tl 
locality. However, this cost can be cut down considerably by decrea 
ing the height of the second story from 9 to 8 feet and allowing tl 
ceiling of the steel cells to run out to the corners of the building ; 
around and from the ceiling of the room in which they are place 
This would not alone cut down the height of the building by 18 inch 
but will do away entirely with the steel beam, but at the same tir 
effecting in no wise the fire proof qualities of the building. 
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Cuts furnished by Fauty Jail Bldg. Co., St. Louts. County courts desiring to 
I to their Jail facilities may addruss the above flrra. 



Juvenile Courts — Reports of Probation Officers — St. Louis 

and Kansas City. 

St. Louis, November, n, 1904. 

The Juvenile Court of St. Louis completed the first year of its 
existence in May, 1904. 

One year is hardly enough time to determine the ultimate value 
of the Juvenile Court as an agency for reducing crime in the United 
States. There is no doubt, however, as to its present usefulness in deal- 
ing with neglected and delinquent children, and the correctness of its 
methods have, I think, been conceded by all those who have given the 
subject any thought. 

But while those who have come in contact with the Court in one 
way or other are unanimous in their opinion that a great deal of good 
is being accomplished, there is still a painful lack of interest manifested 
by the various charity organizations and charitably inclined people 
as well as by the general public, in the work that is being undertaken. 
The future success and development of the Juvenile Court depends a 
great deal upon the co-operation of the child-saving and home-finding 
societies. Up to the present time the Mission Free School is the only 
institution which has given any real assistance to the Juvenile Court and 
Probation Officers. 

In my brief report this morning I shall endeavor to show, by actual 
%ures and statistics, the extent of the work done during the first year, 
adding such remarks as are likely to give a clearer understanding of 
these figures and statistics. 

The total number of cases reported to the probation officer during 
me year was one thousand one hundred and sixty six (1166). In this 
"umber arc included one thousand and thirteen (1013) delinquent chil- 
dren and one hundred and fifty-three neglected children (153). An- 
°t Her division is according to race, there being nine hundred and fifty- 
*oui r white, and two hundred and twelve colored children (954 and 
?r ^). Still another division is according to sex, namely, one thousand 
ir *d forty-five male and one hundred and twenty-one female children 
J 045 and 121). 
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According to the above figures eighty-seven per cent (87 per cent 
of the children reported to the probation officer were delinquents while 
only thirteen per cent were dependents (13 per cent). In other large 
cities having a juvenile court the proportion of neglected children is 
much larger. In Chicago, for instance, the report for one year shows 
almost as many delinquents as dependents, namely fifty-three per cent 
(53 P er cent) delinquents and forty-seven per cent (47 percent) de- 
pendents. A greater population of paupers and very poor people, and 
an active co-operaticn of humane and other societies who bring a larger 
number of children to the notice of the court than would otherwise 
occur, partly explains the greater proportion of dependents in Chicago 
and other large cities of the east. 

The colored population of the city is given as about five per cent of 
the total. Twenty per cent of the children reported were colored, thus 
showing that delinquency and neglected among the colored population 
is much greater in proportion, than among the white population. Col- 
ored children are placed in public institutions altogether. There are 
no private institutions of any importance, for the care of colored 
children. 

The number of girls who find their way into the Juvenile Court is 
small, compared with the number of boys. Only ten per cent of the 
children reported were girls and most of these were classed as de- 
pendents. In fact there were only fifty girls charged with delin- 
quency, against nine hundred and sixty boys, or about five per cent of 
the whole number of delinquents. The percentage of girls would 
probably be larger if it were not for the reluctance shown by most 
people to prosecute girls. 

For better comparison I shall give the age, sex and race of each 
class separately in tabular form as follows : 

Of the neglected children: 

S were 7 years old 

16 were 8 years old 

18 were • years old 

46 were 10 years old 

68 were 11 years old 

115 were 12 years old 

168 were 18 years old 

256 were 14 years old 

323 were .15 years old 



Total 1,013 

900 were boys, and 53 were girls; 807 were white, and 206 colored. 
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Of the neglected children II. 

4 were 3 years old 

5 were 4 years old 

8 were-. 5 years old 

10 were 6 years old 

11 were 7 years old 

16 were 8 years old 

16 were 9 years old 

15 were 10 years old 

14 were 11 years old 

20 wjere 12 years old 

12 were 13 years old 

16 were 14 years old 

6 were 15 years old 



Total 153 

90 were boys, and 63 were girls; 145 were white, and 8 colored. 

The forms of delinquency are numerous and include almost every 
known crime. About ten per cent of the delinquent children are charged 
with felonies, including murder, assault to kill, robbery, burglary and 
larceny, grand larceny, arson, etc. Thirty per cent are- charged with 
misdemeanor such as petit larceny, assault and battery and carrying 
concealed weapons. Forty-five per cent are charged with violating 
city ordinances, including disorderly conduct, craps, destroying prop- 
erty, swimming in exposed places, cruelty to animals, etc. Added to 
this, about fifteen per cent, are boys charged with incorrigibility and 
dunning away from home. Runaway boys came from all parts of the 
Country to see the World's Fair without their parents consent or knowl- 
e <lge. The forms of delinquency and the number attributed to each are 
^liown in the following table: 

^tfurder '. 2 

-Assault to kill 13 

Jobbery 14 

burglary and larceny 61 

"CJrand larceny 37 

Arson 7 

Other felonies 8 

Petit larceny 283 

Assault and battery 5 

Carrying: concealed weapons 15 

Disorderly conduct, including "craps," disturbing the peace, throwing missiles, 
jumping on cars, trespassing, playing ball on public highway, turning in false 

Are alarms, canning beer, etc 289 

Destroying property 38 

Swimming in exposed places 39 

Cruelty to animals 7 

Purloining horse and wagon 13 

Driving unlicensed vehicle 17 

Prostitution 4 

Total .,..• *V8UL 
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The forms of neglected and the number attributed to each are as 
follows : 

Destitute and homeless 22 

Abandoned 51 

Dependent upon the public for support 27 

Habitually begging and receiving alms 6 

Found in houses of ill fame 5 

Found with vicious persons V> 

Suffering from cruelty and depravity of parents 33 

Total 153 

Disposition of the neglected children was made as follows : 

Committed to the House of Refuge, dependent ward 31 

Committed to the Mission Free School 79 

Committed to the Girls' Industrial Home 2 

Committed to the Methodist Orphans Home 2 

Committed to the Bethesda Maternity Home 1 

Committed to the Lutheran Society for Homeless Chilren o 

Committed to the Private homes S 

Continued Generally 7 

Dismissed IS 

Total 153 

Disposition of the delinquent children was made as follows : 

Placed on probation 371 

Committed to the House of Refuge 187 

Committed to the Missouri Training School 48 

Committed to State Industrial Home for Girls 6 

Committed to House of Good Shepherd 1 

Committed to Female Hospital 1 

Committed to Private Institutions 3 

Fined 78 

Discharged 86 

Dismissed 13 

Continued Generally 20 

Transferred 3 

Released for want of prosecution or evidence 193 



Total 1, 013 

Of the one thousand and thirteen delinquent children only eight 
hundred and fifteen (815) were disposed of in the Juvenile Court. The 
remaining" one hundred and ninety-eight were taken care of by the 
probation officer outside of the court. Among the latter were a great 
many runaway boys who were sent back to their homes as a rule. There 
were also a great many "incorrigible" boys, boys who refuse to go to 
school or to work and are beyond the control of their parents. The court 
cannot take any notice of this class of boys because they did not direct- 
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Iy violate any city ordinance or slate law. They have to be dealt with 
altogether by the probation officer and are usually nominally paroled with 
very good results. 

Of the one hundred and fifty-three neglected children only ninety- 
six were disposed of by the court. The remaining fifty-seven were 
taken care of by the probation officer and either sent to some private 
institution or to relatives. 

Three judges presided in the Juvenile Court during the year. Judge 
Robert M. Foster began the work and continued for four months. 
Judge James R. Kinealy presided for one month during the summer, 
he was followed by Judge Jesse A. McDonald who presided for the 
remaining seven months. One hundred and thirty-five sessions were 
held during the year. Total number of cases tried in the Juvenile Court 
including neglected and delinquent, was nine hundred and seven (907). 
Number released or cases adjusted out of court, was two hundred and 
fifty-nine (259). 

Three hundred and seventy-one boys and girls were placed on 
probation during the year. The parole period is usually six months, 
very often one year. Probationers are required to report at regular 
intervals to the probation officer and frequent visits are made to their 
homes. The total number of reports and visits for the year was one 
thousand seven hundred and fifteen (171 5). In forty-six (46) cases 
the parole had to be revoked and the original sentence executed, making 
about twelve per cent of the whole number. Fourteen boys were paroled 
a second time; two were paroled a third time and one was paroled four 
times. Twenty-three were paroled after a short confinement in the 
House of Refuge. Three hundred and thirty boys were discharged 
from parole leaving forty-one still on the list. # 

Of the eight hundred and fifteen delinquent children, one hundred 
and seventy-four were attending school, and six hundred and forty-one 
were not attending school at time of arrest. Of those attending school 
one hundred and twenty-one were regular in attendance and fifty- 
three were irregular. Among those not attending school at time of 
arrest twenty-eight never attended at any time; thirty-five quit school 
before the age of ten years; fifty-two quit at ten years of age; ninety 
at eleven years; one hundred and ninety-four at twelve years; one 
hundred and seventy-six at thirteen years; fifty-nine at fourteen years; 
seven at fifteen years. Of those not attending school, two hundred 
and twenty-two had work and four hundred and nineteen had no 
work at time of arrest. 
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The nationality of the parents of the 815 delinquent children is given 
in the following table: 

Country. Father. Mother. 

Born in the United States 527 568 

Born in Canada 3 2 

Born In England 13 5 

Born In Ireland 65 57 

Born in Scotland 1 

Born in Wales 1 

Born in Germany 116 106 

Born in Austria 2 2 

Born in Holland 1 1 

Born in Sweden 1 4 1 

Born in Switzerland 5 1 

Born in Bohemia 4 4 

Born in Russia 28 28 

Born in Poland 10 11 

Born In Hungary 5 6 

Born in Italy 19 17 

Born in France t 12 5 

Total 815 

Note — The parents from Russia and Poland, and a few from Ger- 
many were Jewish. 

The facilities for detaining children before trial are very inade- 
quate. The law contemplates that no child under sixteen years shall 
be kept in a jail or police station. To carry out this provision it was 
necessary to establish a detention room outside of the enclosure of any 
jail or police station. The House of Refuge furnishes this detention 
room and is situated a distance of three or four miles from the court 
room. The children ar.e not taken directly to the detention room by the 
police but are sent to the Four Courts by the various districts, where 
they are kepi in a room in charge of the police matron until the sheriff 
of the Juvenile Court can transfer them to the detention room, using 
either the street car or a wagon furnished by the police department. 
This plan is very inconvenient and undesirable in many ways and was 
adopted chiefly because it was deemed the least expensive. A better 
detention room is necessary, situated near the court room. 

The officers of the court, besides the judge, are: one clerk, one 
sheriff, one chief probation officer arid two deputy probation officers. 
The expenses of the court are reduced to a minimum and the costs col- 
lected are almost enough to pay the expenses. 

Very respectively, 
HERMAN HORCHERT, 

Chief Probation Officer. 
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PROBATION OFFICERS' REPORT. 

Of the Jackson County Juvenile Court, from April -jy, 1903, to No- 
vember 1, 1904. 

The Juvenile Court law was signed by the governor March 24th, 
1903. Although it contained an emergency clause, the court did not 
begin its session until April 17, 1903, when the Hon. James Gibson, 
one of the circuit court judges, was selected to preside over the Juve- 
nile court. Judges Teasdale, Slover and Douglas have also held 
sessions of the court. It would be to the best interests of the 
children appearing before this tribunal, were a permanent judge selected 
for this division of the court, or at least for a sufficient period of time 
to enable him to become familiar with those juvenile offenders who are 
returned to the court for discipline and instruction. If above suggestion 
is carried out, it would simplify very much the work falling upon the 
judge of the Juvenile Court. 

Shortly after the institution of the Juvenile Court, the county 
court contested that the juvenile court act, as passed by the last legis- 
lature, was unconstitutional, laying emphasis especially upon the fact 
that the act does not specify how the funds should be raised with 
which to carry out its provisions. A friendly suit was brought by a 
number of our prominent citizens on a writ of habeas corpus for the 
release of a lad sentenced by the juvenile court for a term of years in 
the State Training School for Boys, on the ground that the law as it 
stood was invalid. This question was ably argued on both sides. On 
December 9, 1903, the Supreme Court rendered its opinion, declaring 
the juvenile court act to be constitutional. 

It was not until February, 1904, that probation officers were official- 
ly appointed to assist the court in carrying out the law. At this writ- 
ing the court is without a place of detention for child offenders as pro- 
vided in this act. It has therefore been necessary in many cases of 
children charged with crime, to lock them in jail with adult prisoners. 
This has had a most pernicious effect upon this class of unfortunates. 
'Notwithstanding inadequate facilities for conducting this line 
of work, many children of tender years have been checked in their crimi- 
nal careers, and have become law-abiding citizens of our common- 
wealth. Thus the purpose of the juvenile court is partially demon- 
strated, viz., to arrest crime at its inception, and to discourage the 
education of criminals in crime by contract with each other. Some 
facts and figures follow : 
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Number of boys discharged at time- of hearing', and for lark of evidence 170 

Nunilx r of boys placed on probation -"»') 

Number of girls placed on probation 7 

Number of cases settled in probation office, and at homes outside of court 3-S 



Total number of children handled 465 

Boys sent to homes In and out of city, with no expense to county 2"2 

Runaway boys sent to their homes in different parts of the country 11 

Boys sent to institutions other than reform school S 

Girls sent to institutions other than State Industrial School 3 

Girls committed to State Industrial School 1 

Girls on probation from the court 3 

Boys committed to Missouri Training School for Boys -7 

Truants returned to public schools (neglected class) v - 

Boys on probation from the court I- 1 

Boys excused from reporting ' 7j 

Boys on probation arrested and coming before the court the second time 3y 

Boys appearing before the court the third time, or 2 per cent S 

Following- is list of charges placed against children appearing 
before the Juvenile Court from time to time : 

The charges most common are: 

Petit larceny 161 

Burglary 40 

Hopping trains 38 

Disturbing the peace 34 

Incorrigibility 22 

Grand larceny 15 

Also: Disorderly conduct, runaways, manslaughter, shooting craps, drunkenness, 
violating curfew, trespassing, assault, carrying concealed weapons, attempted 
rape, vagrancy, embezzlement, incest, highway robbery, fast driving, un- 
chaste conduct, destruction of property, etc., etc. 

Following arc number and ages of wards of the Juvenile Court: 

Ages of boys 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 and over. 

Number of boys l v 5 2 15 13 33 44 50 71 101 91 

The above figures demonstrate the fact that at 14 years of age a 
boy arrives at an important turning point in his life — a time when 
he possesses great energy; his mind is most active; he is always on the 
alert, and ready for excitement of any kind, hence at this age is perhaps 
more susceptible to outside influences, good or bad, than at any other 
period of his life. 

Eighty per cent, of the delinquent children appearing before the 
juvenile court for violation of state laws and city ordinances for the 
past 18 months have by their conduct proved themselves industrious 
and progressive members of society. The remaining 20 per cent is 
divided as follows: 
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Six and one-half per cent were committed to the Missouri Train- 
ing School for Boys. 

Thirteen and one-half per cent "Ne'er-do-wells," or that class of 
society. 

(One-half of which are negroes) who know no progress, and who 
have little or no ambition. 

Respectfully submitted, 

S. B. WILLOCK, 

W. C. JOHNSON, 

Probation Officers. 
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Our «State Schools for Juvenile Offenders. 



(Paper read by Geo. Macomber, Superintendent Training School for 
Boys, Boonville, Mo., before State Conference of Qmrities.) 

As facts are usually preceded by theories, we will discuss them in 
their logical order, and proceed to advance some theories as looked 
upon by the ideal reformer. We will all agree that there is need of 
reformation among a great many of our boys and girls of to-day. 

Conditions are such in many places, especially in large cities, that 
our children are surrounded by environments which are everything but 
conducive to good morals and virtue, and after a child has spent eight 
or ten years of its life amid such conditions, the only results we may 
expect is a man or woman unfit for parental duties or good citizenship. 

Right at this period the theoretical reformer steps forth and takes 
the child of tender age, and seeks to supplant the evil tendencies of the 
mind, with thoughts of purity, honesty and other attributes which go to 
make up an ideal life. 

His theory is to remove the child from its former associations, 
place it where things are of a pure and wholesome nature, surround it 
with the proper conditions ; let its care-takers be of a kind, loving and 
firm disposition, give it proper employment and schooling, inculcate the 
idea that "Cleanliness is next to Godliness," and -above all, allow the 
child frequent and pleasant play hours that it may out-grow the habits 
of idleness, filthiness and vice, which it contracted while in its former 
environment, and take on both by precept and example, those customs 
and manners which are the index to a good and true man and woman. 

Such is a brief synopsis of methods pursued and the results attained 
by the theoretical reformer. We shall now endeavor to present some 
facts, as they now exist in the State of Missouri, to back up the idea> 
advanced by the theorist. 

The legislative assembly of our State some years ago realized the 
growing need of some method of bringing about a reformation among 
the unfortunate boys and girls of their commonwealth. 

They reasoned, very logically, that the boys and girls of to-day 
were the men and women of to-morrow, and that the State of Missouri 
was just what her people made it, and that to have a good and prosper- 
ous State, they must have good and prosperous people. 
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They further realized that a great many boys and girls were not 
started in the right direction, and desired to devise some means whereby 
those wayward youth could be brought to see the error of their ways, 
and to instill in them the ideas of noble manhood and womanhood. 

The legislators, in their wisdom, passed acts creating the Girls' In- 
dustrial School at Chillicothe, and the Missouri Reform School, now 
the Training School, at Boonville. 

None can now doubt the wisdom of their action, as much good has 
been done in the past, is being done at present, and will continue to be 
done in the future, by these schools, which are proving a blessing to 
many an unfortunate boy and girl. 

Not only have these schools been a great benefit to the State by 
bringing hundreds of her sons and daughters up to the level of good 
citizenship, but think of the inestimable value that has been done to these 
boys and girls as individuals. 

Every day I receive letters from boys who have gone out from 
our school at Boonville, which contain the following or similar phrases : 

"I am getting along nicely;" "I am making $2.50 a day at carpen- 
tering," or $3.50 a day laying brick, or "I wish you would send me a 
recommendation so I can get a job firing an engine ; you remember I 
was your night fireman at the school." 

Hundreds of such letters testify to the good results of our State 
schools for juvenile offenders. The same is true and may be said of 
the Industrial school for Girls at Chillicothe, which is so ably managed 
by Mrs. DcBolt, as she has written testimonials from scores of her 
girls, who are now leading lives of industry and virtue, and are mak- 
ing the homes of many men bright with their smiles of "welcome 
homes," and motherly love. 

The House of Refuge of the City of St. Louis has proved a blessing 
to many an unfortunate boy, and too much cannot be said of it and sim- 
ilar institutions, as to the good work being done, and the beneficial re- 
sults attained. 

I will ask your indulgence for a few moments while I submit a few 
statistics, which are usually dry and uninteresting, but I hope to prove 
the good work done, to any who may doubt the efficacy of the schools 
which form the topic of our discussion. 

During the fifteen years' existence of the Missouri Training School, 
about two thousand four hundred boys have been subjected to the dis- 
cipline and training of the school. 

Every single boy who has gone forth from the school at Boonville 
has been made better, as it would be impossible for anyone to be sur- 
rounded by the green lawns, beautiful flowers, receive the school ad- 
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vantages, attend the religious services and receive the benefits of all 
other associations at the Training school without being better. 

We do not claim that all are reformed, but we do claim that all 
have been made better. 

Again, we have evidence of different sources to show that between 
seventy and seventy-five per cent of all the boys who have "graduated" 
from the school are leading lives of industry and good citizenship, and 
that a goodly portion of them attribute their success to the schooling 
they received while at the Training school, and they further say that 
had they not been fortunate enough to have been sent there, they feel 
that they would now, in all probability, be incarcerated in the peniten- 
tiary. 

My friends and co-workers, is this not a fact to be proud of, and 
a source of gratification to all who are interested in the uplifting of man- 
kind ? We strive to keep in touch with all of our boys after their re- 
lease from the school by direct and indirect communications, and are 
thus enabled to possess an accurate knowledge of the good we are 
doing. 

Then, if 2,400 boys have been made better and 1,680 have been re- 
formed and are now leading honest and upright lives, due to the train- 
ing they have received in the school at Booiwille, when otherwise the 
majority of them would have been in the penitentiary, or a prey on 
society, ought not we have the good will and encouragement of the 
people of Missouri, and the proper support, financially, from the state 
and counties from whence bovs come ? 

By referring to the last "Biennial Report" of the Girls' school at 
Chillicothe, we find that the per cent of reformation is about the same 
as that of the Boys' school, and surely none of Missouri's citizens will 
begrudge the small amount of money spent on our institutions when they 
realize the vast amount of good done by them. 

We have been, in the past, very - fortunate in securing nearly all the 
appropriation asked for from the Legislature, but as our school is con- 
stantly growing and our needs are greater each year, the next session 
of the assembly will, I am sure, be very liberal with us in granting what 
we feel justified in asking for. 

The existing law governing the sentencing of boys to the Training 
school is not, in my honest judgment, as near perfection as is possible 
for it to be. 

The present "statute" provides that a boy may be sentenced for a 
period of not less than two years, and for different periods up to the 
age of twenty-one. It appears to me that all boys committed to the 
schoo) should be sentenced there during minority, which would place 
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them under the supervision of the school until they are twenty-one, and 
then after being released, should they again get into trouble, they could 
be recalled to the school without the expense of a second trial, and be- 
sides it would be a check on those who had a tendency to drift back to 
their former habits, as the probabilities of a recall to the school would 
be the restraining power. 

A second reason why boys should be sentenced during minority is 
that when about twenty-two or twenty-three months of a two-year sen- 
tence have been served, the boy knows that our authority only con- 
tinues for a month or two longer, and just a few boys take advantage 
of this fact to perform petty annoyances they would not otherwise do. 

Another defect in the law relating to the school is that the boys' 
tuition must be paid by the counties from whence they came. This is 
unfair, as a boy may drift into a county and commit some offense with- 
in twenty-four hours after his arrival, yet the county must bear the ex- 
penses of his keeping in the Training school. 

I suggest that the law be amended to read that the State bear at 
least one-half the expense, and then the burden would not be so great 
on any particular county. 

It is not the only purpose of these schools to see how many pieces 
of hemstitching can be done at the Girls' school, or how many potatoes 
can be raised per acre at Boonville, but the main purpose is for the 
winning back and retaining the boys and girls in the paths of virtue, 
honesty and industry, and we should work with that end in view, and 
after the schools have filled their mission, there should be oversight 
kept over the boys and girls after they leave the school, and the only 
successful way is to have a parole agent, whose duties are to place home- 
less boys and keep track of all who are out on parole, and to return to 
the school any who fail to maintain a good record after being released. 

These methods are pursued by some of our sister states and have 
proven very successful, and 1 believe that this grand State of ours will 
not lag when it comes to the caring and training of. her wayward boys 
and girls, and that the best is none too good for the State of Missouri. 

Our endeavors then shall be to have the very best laws framed for 
the government of our eleemosynary institutions, employ persons to 
manage and teach therein, who are especially qualified both by precept 
and example, and let the term of office depend entirely on his or her 
merits and forever eliminate politics from the management thereof, and 
then, and only then, will our schools for delinquents fulfill the mission 
for which thev are intended. 



Reformatory for First Offenders. 



(Paper read by Sergeant James L. Dawson before State Conference ot 

Qiarities and Corrections, Springfield Mo.) 

From reports and other data recently obtained from a half dozen 
of the leading industrial reformatories of this country, covering years 
of time, I have no hesitancy whatever in stating that in every instance 
time has proven the wisdom of their establishment. 

They are meeting every requirement and justifying every expecta- 
tion previously entertained by the friends of the reformatory system, a 
system, by the way, which has come to stay. The principle embodied 
in this law rings the death knell of "retributive justice," or so much 
punishment for so much crime 

The right of society organized as a state to defend itself against 
crime and criminals cannot be successfully disputed. On the contrary, 
it is the duty of the State to fully protect itself against this great and 
growing evil. Personally, I deem it a mistake to condone any offense 
committed against duly constituted laws upon the principle that all evil, 
as well as other human affairs, have a beginning. 

A first criminal offense marks the beginning of a criminal career, 
and it is absolutely essential that all criminal tendencies be nipped in 
the bud. 

But the right of society, as above suggested, is not, however, with- 
out limits. 

Justice would seem to demand that adequate punishment should be 
the limit. Might is not always right, and the will of the majority is not 
always just. God, at least, is no respecter of persons. 

The primary object of punishment is to maintain or restore social 
order by enforcing obedience to established rules, and, in so far as they 
are arbitrary, they are unjustifiable, and, as a result, defeat their own 
aim. 

1 am convinced that the present treatment of first offenders in this 
State is a £reat wrong, and that there is need for immediate reform in 
this direction. 

As it is impossible to accurately classify offenses, and as men com- 
mitting similar crimes are not equally guilty, judges were given wide 
discretionary powers. 
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The law provides a maximum and a minimum penalty, giving the 
court power to fix the term at any point between, as the case would 
warrant. 

The two causes mentioned (difficulty in classifying offenses and 
degree of guilt), operating through different judges upon different of- 
fenders and in different communities, with widely different social ideas 
and customs, works great injustice. 

For example: Two prisoners from different parts of the State, 
tried for the same offense, would reach the prison on the same day, one 
to serve two years and the other five. 

These inequalities, inherent in the very nature of "retributive jus- 
tice," caused one prisoner to feel a deep personal wrong and to hold the 
administration of justice by the courts in contempt. Another evil in re- 
tributive justice is the feeling of the prisoner that he has paid the penalty 
and is free from guilt. The system does not remotely touch the needs 
of reformation 

There is an analogy between crime and insanity, which may be 
pushed to an extreme, yet is useful for my present purpose. 

Except upon the theory of retribution, why should a criminal be 
sent to prison for a definite period of time any more than a lunatic to 
a hosiptal for the insane ? 

Again, as to the retributory theory of the criminal law in its prac- 
ticable application to criminals, how is it possible to adjust crime and 
penalty to each other unless we find some accurate measure of guilt on 
the one hand and suffering on the other, which seems to be impossible ? 

The law deals with crime and from whatever cause it may be com- 
mitted, the effort of the law should be to reform, not to confirm the 
evil-doer. . 

The man who commits a crime, if he can be arrested and identified, 
must be punished. 

His punishment ends, so far as the law is concerned, with his com- 
mitment to prison. There his treatment begins, and it is the prison, not 
the court, which offers the only appropriate field for his complete re- 
formation. 

In the proposed industrial reformatory, should a prisoner prove to 
be one of the small minority who are of that peculiarly hardened type 
of criminal upon whom attempts at reformation are obviously futile, 
the proposed law will provide for his removal to the regular peniten- 
tiary until his maximum time has expired. 

Thus it will be observed that tfTe mission of the indeterminate sen- 
tence and parole system is to keep bad citizens within prison walls just 
as much as to restore deserving men to outside life. 
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Definite sentences are never reformatory, since they are in fact re- 
tributory and founded on the act which is passed, having occurred prior 
to the sentence, and therefore irrevocable. 

Reformatory sentences can be based only on the character of the 
person which it is desired to convert. But the time required to alter it 
cannot be estimated in advance .any more than we can tell how long it 
will take for a lunatic to recover from an attack of insanity. 

It must be borne in mind that large majority of those sent to penal 
institutions are committed in that youthful period of their existence 
when character and habits are formed. It must be borne in mind, also, 
that crime is a condition before it is an act. 

This condition is social more than individual, environmental more 
than hereditary. 

It arises through the failure of the fundamental institutions (the 
home, school, church, society, etc.). The responsibility for this neglect 
or failure does not rest upon the youthful offender, it is true, but upon 
those whose duty it was to prepare him for the tasks of life, which, when 
forced upon him in early manhood, completely upset his previous habits 
of existence. 

The responsibility rests upon their shoulders, but the retribution 
falls upon him, and, regarded from this point of view, he is to be pitied 
as much as blamed. 

How often does it occur that actual want of ability by such youths 
is mistaken for idleness, carelessness or want of will, and punishment 
is inflicted when it is out of order, and often marks the beginning of a 
criminal career? And it is really astonishing to note ho\v rapidly a 
youthful offender, once thoroughly started on a career of crime, deserts 
the straight and narrow path and goes down to destruction as if crime 
was governed by the law of gravity. 

Dean Wayland said: 

"It is not impertinent or irrelevant to inquire whether society is 
sufficiently guarded, or whether the innocent, law-abiding citizen re- 
ceives a fair equivalent for taxes 'well and truly paid' into the treasury 
of the State, when dangerous and incorrigible criminals are let loose 
upon the community simply because an- arbitrary or definite term of im- 
prisonment is ended. Indeed, it cannot be doubted that there is no 
more effectual agency for creating and fostering a criminal class than 
a series of short sentences for repeated violations of the law." 

In the words of my friend and co-worker, Dr. Pettijohn of Brook- 
field, Mo. : "If the only benefits society receives from their being thus 
held is the sense of security while their term of imprisonment lasts, as 
well might we chain the tiger's cub until his muscles are strengthened 
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and his fangs full grown, and then turn him loose with greater powers 
for evil and destruction.'' 

If it be asked whether a sufficient solution of the problem cannot 
be found in a provision of law compelling judges for repeated offenses 
to impose sentences materially increasing in severity with each new 
criminal act, I answer that would at least only diminish, but would, by 
no means, remove the danger. 

The advocates of this plan must still, perforce, maintain the mon- 
strous and wholly indefensible position that a professional criminal, un- 
repentant and unreformed, is to be set at liberty for no other reason in 
the world than because a certain day of a certain month and year has 
arrived. 

It would seem that the bald statement of the proposition would be 
sufficient to expose its utter absurdity. Yet the warden of our State 
prison must now open the door and let loose criminals, knowing them 
to be uncured and with criminal intent. 

He must do this because some judge, years before, practically fixed 
the day when he should turn those men loose, cured or uncured. 

That is what Dean Wayland rightly called "flagrant abuse of the 
power of the State. ,, 

That absurd, if not vicious, practice is exactly what the proposed 
"indeterminate sentence and parole'' law, now being very carefully 
drawn by our committeeman, former Lieutenant Governor Charles P. 
Johnson, proposes to stop, as is now done in nearly all of the leading 
states of the Union. 



The Feeble Minded and Epileptics. 



(Paper read by L. M. Thompson, Superintendent, at State Conference 

of Charities.) 

True feeble-mindedness is a condition, not a disease, and cannot be 
cured by medicine. To illustrate : A child that is blind from a defec- 
tive optic nerve may never be cured of his blindness, but we can edu- 
cate it by bringing to our aid the other senses and by careful training 
make them do the work of the missing one. We can not restore the 
lost, or absent, brain cells, but it is possible to develop those that are 
normal and thereby, to some extent, restore the lost harmony of the 
brain. 

In 1848 the first school for the training of feeble-minded children 
in the United States was opened at Barre, Mass., by Dr. H. B. Wilbur. 
A few months later Dr. S. G. Howe opened an experimental school at 
South Boston, in connection with the blind asylum, over which he pre- 
sided. Twenty-five hundred dollars a year, for three years, was granted 
by the Massachusetts legislature for the experiment, and at the end of 
this time, so satisfied were they with the result, that the feeble-minded 
institution was placed on an independent footing. 

In 1 85 1 the state of New York established an experimental school 
at Albany, for which the services of Dr. Wilbur, of the school at Barre, 
were secured. For five years efforts had been made to establish this 
school, but so great was the incredulity and want of faith in this effort 
to educate the feeble-minded that the people were slow to be convinced 
of the utility or the necessity for any expenditure for this purpose. It 
was not, however, until 1854, at Syracuse, that the corner stone was 
laid for the first state institution in this country for the training of 
feeble-minded children. 

Following the lead of New York and Massachusetts, about twenty- 
three other states have in some manner provided for their feeble-minded. 
Among the last to make provisions for the care of her unfortunate was 
the State of Missouri. Partly through the untiring efforts of Miss 
Mary E. Perry of St. Louis and Dr. E. A. Rogers of Nevada, Mo., and 
some others whose names I do not now recall, the Fortieth General As- 
sembly enacted a statute establishing a new State institution, to be 
known as the "Missouri Colony for the Feeble-Minded and Epileptic," 
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>propriating thirty thousand dollars to be expended in founding said 
[State institutions. A tract of land, consisting of two hundred and 
eighty-three acres, was donated by the citizens of Marshall and Saline 
county on which said institution was located. Since that time various 
sums have been appropriated by the Legislature and have been ex- 
pended. Up to the present time the State has expended about two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars for buildings and other improvements. 
The Colony has for its general objects, first, the training of those 
feeble-minded persons whose minds are capable of being improved; 
second, the care and comfort of those who cannot be improved; third, 
the care and treatment of those epileptics who are not insane or danger- 
ous ; fourth, to provide a permanent home for all such persons of these 
classes as shall require guardianship. 

The construction of the first cottage was commenced in 1900 and 
was completed, ready for occupancy, and formally opened for the recep- 
tion of patients in April, 1901. In the following year an additional cot- 
tage was constructed and opened in April, 1902. During the present 
year two additional cottages have been completed and opened for the 
reception of patients. These cottages accommodate about fifty patients 
each, and the total number of inmates present is about two hundred and 
fifty. We have several beautiful groves near the institution that are 
supplied with swings and seats for the amusement and comfort of the 
children. We have our own power and electric light plant and an inex- 
haustible supply of pure water. 

While our State has been a little slow in taking hold of this work, 
and the Legislature has not always given us the full amount asked for, 
yet we are proud to say that what has been done has been well done 
and the buildings completed are equal to the best in the State, and when 
our institution is completed, we will undoubtedly have one of the best 
arranged in the United States. 

We have a corps of four teachers, and the attendance in our school 
and industrial department number about eighty. We have had no ap- 
propriations for our school and industrial buildings, and we have fteen 
compelled to fit up temporary quarters in one of our cottages for in- 
mates. Of course, this has hampered our work very much, but we have 
made considerable progress nevertheless. 

Our institution is built on the cottage plan, and all is being done 
to maintain the Home idea against that of the institution only. The cot- 
tages are connected by means of long, well-lighted corridors We classi- 
fy our children into three divisions, .namely: school, custodonial and 
asylum. Those received that are in a condition and have not passed 
the school age, are placed in the school division. Those that have passed 
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the school age and are capable are placed in one of our industrial de- 
partments. Of course, there are quite a large number received that 
are suffering from various nervous and brain disorders and are desti- : 
tute of all mentality, and these are placed in our asylum division. 

The object of the school is to awaken the dormant faculties, arouse 
ambition, to inject hope and to develop self-reliance. By gentle firm- 
ness, we bring the child under our influence, and then, by kind treat- 
ment, we endeavor to draw from him the undeveloped powers of the 
mind. 

Physical and mental training, combined with a careful scrutiny of 
their needs, are essential to reach their condition. Nearly all children 
of feeble mind are capable of being improved in their habits. We feel 
that we have accomplished a great deal if we are able to teach a 
feeble-minded child to put his clothes on and take them off, to be clean 
in his habits, to eat tidily, to control his temper and to avoid hurting 
others. 

THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

Our school has an enrollment of about eighty children ; thirty 
boys and fifty girls. The exercises for the day opens by the gather- 
ing of our school children in the assembly hall, for prayer and song, 
and at the conclusion of this service they leave, in an orderly manner, 
for the different departments. 

The kindergarten, the basis of all school training, has an enrollment 
of thirty children. In this department all the gifts and occupations are 
taught, such as stringing beads, peg boards, weaving, sewing, perforat- 
ing, blocks, rings, tablets, clay modelling, cutting and pasting paper, 
coloring with paints, circle songs and games. All this work tends to 
train the hand as well as the eye, and with such a variety of material 
the work is a pleasure as well as an education. The day is divided into 
periods of one-half hour each. An hour a day is devoted to out-door 
games when the weather will permit. 

The first grade has an enrollment of twenty- four children, who are 
taught reading, writing, numbers, and a general idea of geography ; 
also, grouping, marketing, value of money and time. We only aim to 
give them a practical education, such as they can make use of in their 
every-day life. The day" is divided into periods of an hour each, with 
fifteen minutes intermission, both morning and evening. 

The industrial grade has an enrollment of twenty-three children in 
the morning and forty in the afternoon. They do darning, hemming, 
hemstitching, battenburg work, embroidery, net making and all kinds of 
basketry. Our aim is to require the best individual work the child can 
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> and to demand no more. In this way the child becomes gradually 
rare of the truth. "Not what I have, but what I do is my kingdom." 
The importance of combining manual training with the other work 
being* encouraged, not only in fitting our wards for degrees of useful- 
.>ss, but in developing and increasing the mental capacities. We have 
ready learned that it is principally through the senses that intellect is 
oused and quickened in these imperfect children. They cannot deal 
iccessfully with the abstract. Lessons to cultivate the hand, eye and 
r are indispensible as a part of their school training. . We seek then 
organize and utilize industries adapted to their capacity. Hence, you 
.11 find connected with these schools the different kind of industrial 
)or, such as farm, garden, laundry, fancy and common needle work 
d domestic duties, all in the lines of productive labor, leaving them 
rtially qualified to support themselves and assist in the care of their 
s fortunate companions. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Two nights in the week are devoted to amusements for the chil- 
sn, consisting mostly of games, dancing and marches. Our singing 
iss occupies an half hour every day. The class has a membership of 
out thirty children. 

Each Sunday afternoon we have one hour devoted to a song and 
votional service. 

While our school is yet in its infancy, it is easy for us to look into 
e future and see what our institution will be with its hundreds of boys 
id girls, who are being trained for lives of usefulness in this little 
orld that the State has so generously created for them, and what a 
lrden will be lifted from the minds of those who have defective chil- 
ren born to them and who were destined to go through life social out- 
ists, with no ray of light to dispell the deep gloom in which they were 
irrounded. 
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STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 

The act creating the State Board of Charities and Corrections, en- 
acted into law on March 19, 1897, defines the powers and duties of the 
Board as follows: 

Said Board shall have the power, and it is hereby made its duty to 
investigate the whole system of public charities and corrections, to ex- 
amine into the condition and management of all prisons, jails, infirma- 
ries, almshouses, reformatories, reform and industrial schools, hospitals, 
dispensaries, orphanages and all public and private retreats and asylums 
which derive their support wholly or in part from the State, or from any 
county or municipality within the State. 

1. OFFICERS. — The officers of this Board shall be a president, 
vice-president and secretary. The president, vice-president and secre- 
tary shall be elected at the annual meeting, held on the first Monday in 
December, and the vice-president shall act in the absence of the president. 
The secretary shall hold office during the pleasure of the Board, and 
shall receive such salary as the Board may determine from time to time, 
besides his necessary traveling expenses. 

His duties shall be: 

1. Be present at all meetings of the Board, and keep record of the 
same. 

2. To conduct the correspondence of the Board. 

3. To devise and tabulate a proper system of statistics of the insti- 
tutions for the use of the Board. 

4. To study diligently the whole subject of charities and correc- 
tions with reference to the present and future interests of the State of 
Missouri. 

5. To prepare the biennial report to the Governor, subject to the 
approval of the Board. 

6. To perform such other duties as the Board or president may 
direct. 

In the absence of both president and vice-president any member of 
the Board may be elected temporary chairman. , 

II. MEETINGS. — The regular meetings of the Board shall oc- 
cur at 3 p. m. on the first Mondays of March, June, September and De- 
cember. The December meeting is hereby designated as the annual 
meeting. 

Special meetings may be held at the call of the president of the 
Board, or on written request of any three members at the call of the sec- 
retary, 48 hours' notice being given. 
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At special meetings no final action shall be taken on any subject not 
specified in the call of said meeting, unless all the members are present. 

Meetings shall be held at the office of the Board in the capitol, when 
not otherwise ordered, and four members of the Board shall constitute 
a quorum. 

III. COMMITTEES. — Auditing Committee. — This Committee 
shall consist of the vice-president and secretary. This Committee shall 
report at the regular meetings of the Board and serve until their succes- 
sors are appointed. 

VISITING COMMITTEES.— The entire Board shall annually visit 
the penitentiary at Jefferson City, the several State insane asylums, re- 
form and industrial schools, deaf and dumb institute, school for the 
blind, houses of refuge, work houses and hospitals, located in the cities 
of Kansas City, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Fulton, Nevada, Marshall, Farm- 
ington, Boonville and Chillicothe, and that the alms' houses, prisons and 
jails located in the other portions of the* State not mentioned above, shall 
be visited and reported on by individual members of this Board, as per 
assignment and division of the State as determined upon by the Board 
annually. 

IV. All accounts for expenses of the Board shall be certified by 
the chairman of the Auditing Committee, and an itemized record made 
thereof. 

V. Visiting Public Institutions. — The charitable, penal and reform- 
atory institutions supported by the State shall be visited by the secretary 
as directed by the Board or by the president. 

VI. These laws may be amended by a vote of four members at any 
regular meeting. 

' ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

I. Reading the minutes of the preceding meeting. 

II. Report of Secretary. 

III. Report of Members of the Board. 

IV. Communications. 

V. Miscellaneous business. 

The functions of the State Board of Charities and Corrections are 
wholly advisory ; we have no executive functions whatever, and the 
fact that we have to rely entirely upon public opinion to have our 
recommendations followed, is a reason why the institutions under our 
supervision are quick to adopt what we recommend, knowing we have 
• no motives in making such recommendations but what public opinion 
would uphold. 
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The Board is composed of six members, whose services are all 
given gratuitously and in the interest of those of our fellow-beings 
who need the arms of the State to be extended in parental tenderness, 
including the deaf and dumb, the blind, the homeless, the insane, the 
distorted, the distorted epileptic, the driveling idiot, the vicious crim- 
inal. The care of these unfortunates is a recognized public duty, and to 
provide such care is a function of our civil government, which, next 
to criminal costs and the tax for public schools, is by far the heaviest 
burden upon the people of the State. It is therefore important for the 
people to know, not only to whom, for what, where and how this money 
is expended, but how can it be most judiciously used to aid those whom 
it is intended to help, and to be of the least burden to the taxpayer. The 
people do not complain of the actual cost of caring for the dependent de- 
linquents — to stint the poor and afflicted according to the Missouri idea 
— but that there should be neither extravagance nor stinting, State super- 
vision by a State Board of Charities and Corrections is necessary. 

The single fact that such supervision provides for inspection of pub- 
lic institutions, which may take place at any time, and without notice 
to the immediate management, leads to a more constant attention upon 
the part of the officers than could be secured by any other means. 

The collection and tabulation of statistics showing the number, 
classes, character and conditions of those who are in any wise dependent 
upon the public care, with the cost of their maintenance, and the causes 
producing pauperism, insanity and crime — such statistics carefully col- 
lected and accurately compiled, will constitute the best possible basis of 
social and moral reform. 



